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UNTIL our next advertisement appears in The 
Foundry, we will fill all orders for our AJ Finest 
Ground Royal Plumbago at 3 cents per pound in 
barrel lots. 





Not more than One Barrel 
will be sold to One Concern. 


oyal Plumb ago will answer admirably for all 


purposes for which Ceylon.«. 

Plumbago, India or Silver Lead are used in the foundry or core 

room. You will find it equal to any higher priced Plumbago 

you ever used. If it should happen that you are not needing Plumbago 
at the present time, we feel it would be to your advantage to send us your 
order for a barrel of it anyhow. If it is not satisfactory, we take it back. 
We have several objects in offering this brand of Plumbago at this time 
at such an extremely low price. We are ready to make equally low 
prices on anything that you may want in the foundry supply line, and are 
positive it will pay you well to send us a list of your wants and receive in 
return our prices. When replying to this advertisement, do not fail to 


mention “ The Foundry.” pare 
The JD. Smith Foundry Supply Co. 


Mantvfacturers of } 


9 pga me i CINCINNATI, OHIO. ; 
U. S.°:A. 


Foundry Supplies 


selina 2 ¢ 


and 
REFINERS OF 


= —_PLUMBAGO—~ 
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WE WANT ORDERS! 






























Stone Coal or Bituminous Facing, . 
. Brushes, Shovels, Riddles, Bellows, 
Tools, or in fact, anything in your 


M, F you are needing East. . 
, - India Plumbago, India 
Silver — Perfect Wash, Sea Coal, 


foundry, write us. 


FACTORIES AT 


Cincinnati, O., Chicago, Ills, Larimer, Pa., 
White Haven, Pa. 





THE S. OBERMAYER ”OBERMAYER CO. 


CINCINNATI, O 








All goods auanaatwad Trial sam- 
ples free 
THE LARGEST AND THE STANDARD FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY HOUSE OF THE WORLD 
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ESTABLISHED 1855. J. W. PAXSON J. K. BOUGHER 
HOWARD EVANS H. M. BOUGHER 
& ase 


This may, 


give you an idea! 
~OO@r—— 


OW really few people there are after all who appreciate the extent of the 
foundry business in this country or the multiplicity of interests involved 
therein. Take for instance the subject of Foundry Supplies and Equip- 

ments, of which we are the acknowledged largest dealers on the face of the 
earth. In order to fill the requirements of our trade, we operate steadily all the 
year round (night and day most of the time) the following mills on different work 
as follows: 





Quaker City Mills, Phila. Pa.a—XX Colombo Plumbago, East India Plumbago, Silver Lead, 
IXL Lead, XX Mineral, Premium Return, Banner Fire Proof, German Lead, Mineral 
Lead. 


Lehigh Pills, Lehighton, Pa.—Pipe Blacking, Car Wheel Mineral Facing, Mineral ctene 
Core Wash Facing. 


Sea Coal Mills, Irwin, Westmoreland Co., Pa.—Sea Coal Facing, Bituminous Facing, Carbon 
Facing, Coke Facing, Charcoal Facing. 


Annex Mills, Phila. Pa.—Anthracite Facing, Lehigh Facing, Charcoal Facing, Tale Facing, 
Soapstone Facing, Core Compound. 


Welsh Mountain Mills and Quarry, Honey Brook, Pa.—Ground Silica Rock, Ground Gan- 
ister, Silica Clay, Kaolin, Steel Mould Wash, Furnace Bottom Sand. 


In the matter of Foundry Equipment, We 

Fill Orders Promptly for such things as ———_. 
Cupolas, Cupola Lining, Blowers, Ladles, Core Ovens, Iron Flasks, 
Snap Flasks, Rumblers, Brass, Furnaces, ete. 

Our line of Sands is the Largest and [Most Complete 

to be found and consists of any grade of ———_, 


Moulding Sand, Core Sand, Steel Sand, Clay, Gravel, Fire Sand, 
Mica Sand, Fire Stone, etc. 

In addition to all these, our large Foundry Supply 

Factory is kept running full handed making ___.._—— 


Riddles, Sand Sifters, Casting Brushes, Bristle Brashes, Metallic 
Letters, Moulders’ Tools, Bellows, Wire Brooms, Flue Brushes, ete. 
As we make all we sell, we guarantee every article. 


J. W. PAXSON & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TO SAY THAT A MAN 


“AAS NO SAND” 


is to refer to him in a decidedly uncompli- 
mentary manner. Nearly as bad to say that 
his sand is no good. When referring to us, 
however, our friends—that is to say, our cus- 
tomers—always grow enthusiastic. ; ‘ 


THE We mine and ship more sand than any concern in the East- 

ern or Central States is simply because, when we get a cus- 
REASON tomer once, he is ours for good. We see that he gets exactly 
WHY what he wants and that it’s free from every kind of impurity. 


Fine, Core, Molding Sand, Crushed Rock, 
Fire Clay . 


? ‘ In Mining and Shipping SAND and CLAY, enables us to ship you just 

Twelve Years Experience what you need. Wecan send you any grade of MOLDING BAND oon 

may require, from the finest to the coarsest, and guarantee quality 

always thesame. Order our No. 0 Sand for Brass Castings; our No. 1 for Light Work; our No. 2 for Medium Heavy 

Stove Plate; our No. 3 for Medium Weight Castings, Light Machinery and Car Wheels; our No. 4 is the best Sand in 
use for Heavy Castings of any kind, It is an extra good wearer and is always sure to turn out a perfect casting. 


mH HH 


E. M. AYERS & zanesvitte,o 
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{i} 
Stopper. 


rucibles 


For melting Steel, Brass, Copper, Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metals 
and Alloys of Every Description; Small Crucibles for making 
Assays and fine pure Plumbago for labricating, ete. 

Now is your opportunity, when you come on to the Conven- 
tion of the Foundrymen in May, call and see us. We will be 
pleased to take you through our Works and show you how a Cru- 
cible is made, and give you any information you may desire; we 
make all sizes, from 8 oz. to two ton capacity. 

We are practical workmen and have studied the require- 

} ments of the different metal works in this country, as well as in 
Kurope. We also work strictly by chemical analysis, giving a 
uniformity at all times never before approached in this or any 
other country. 











Rost. J. Tavtor & Son, 


cauzow uit sraeer, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cuas. M. Jarvis, President and Chief Engineer. Burr K. Fiexp, Vice-President. 
Gro. H. Saaz, Secretary F. L. Wrtcox, Treasurer. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE 00. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS he 


ty 


A RRR REE AS cet nin Ea th 


* 


a 


—AND BUILDERS OF— | 


Iron and Steel Bridges, Roofs and Buildings. 





suaisne 





The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph and shows the construction of a foun- 
dry building built by us for The Lake Erie Engineering Company, at Buffalo, N. Y. The build- 
ing is 106 feet in width, the central portion being 50 feet, with a wing on each side 28 feet in 
width. The center is controlled by a power crane, with a travel the full length of the building. 
Light is secured from skylights in the roof. The building is covered with slate on iron purlins, 
no wood work being used about the construction. 


Office and Works, -  - EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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Wrought Bridge Lo. 
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Heavy Castings and Machinery. 
*SJUaWaJINDI)y 
jeinadg 10} pausisag ssuipling 





Traveling and Jib Cranes for handl 


Interior Foundry Building of Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
The roof of this building was erected by the Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Canton, Ohio, and consists of steel trusses 
supporting wooden purlins to which matched and dressed sheeting is nailed for slating. Trusses being 18 ft. above 
the floor, the wood work of roof is out of a from fire, while the cover being of slate a suitable cornice to pro- 


tect the overhanging of roof from flying spar or heat from the burning of neighboring =e renders this 
structure absolutely fire proof, Windows are set in the sides of ventilator throughout ite entire len 
ample light and ventilation is insured. 


Wrought tron Bridge Co. 


ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE. 
CANTON, O. KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
136 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


gth, so that 
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ONE MAN’S WORK 


—WITH THE- 


ee TABOR AUTOMATIC 
‘s MOLDING MACHINE. 








POURS 
CASTINGS 
TRUE T0 
PATTERN 








DUPLEX MACHINE. 


Molds both parts of flask at one operation of machine, thus making two machines in one. 

These machines are adapted to general castings when made in reasonable quantities. 

The use of these machines is a guarantee of economy, greater quantity and better quality in 
castings. 

Foundrymen who are interested in producing cheap castings of superior quality are invited 
to correspond with the Company and call at the works, Front and Franklin Streets, Elizabeth 
N. J., and see the machines in operation. 


The Tabor Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICE AND WoRKS— ' 
FRONT AND FRANKLIN STS. -— Elizabeth, N. J. 
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THE STURTEVANT 
STEEL 


Pressure Blowers, 


—FOR— 


mar * 


= = ——— 
_ Blower on Adjustable Bed. 


BLOWERS 


Furnished without 
Bed with Separate 
Countershaft 





BLAST GATES 





BLOWERS 


WITH 


THE STURTEVANT 


Direct Connected 


6 b Electric Motors 


Send for Catalogue. 





lower on Adjustable Bed with Double Enclosed Engine. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


91 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 135 N. Third St. PHILADELPHIA. 
16:S. Canal St. CHICAGO. 75 Queen Victoria St. LONDON. 


STOCKS CARRIED, AT BRANCHES. 
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The Baker Rotary Pressure Blower 


ONLY ONE BELT IS REQUIRED TO DRIVE THE LARGEST BLOWER. . 

















4j}}}}) 





seabbtag! 


aM LT 
LUD 
SSE 


The Best POSITIVE PRESSURE BLOWER 
for IRON FOUNDRY CUPOLAS, Pneumatic 
Tubes, Water Gas Works, Smelting Silver, 
Lead, or Copper Ores, Sand Blast, Forge or 
Knobling Fires, Ventilating Mines or Tunnels 
or any other purpose requiring a POSITIVE 
BLAST OR EXHAUST. 











Wilbraham Baker Blower Co., | 


2518 Frankford Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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pv, G. COCHRAN, Pres. JOHN H. WURTZ, Secretary 
J. R. LAUGHREY, 'Ireas. J. S. NEWMYER, Mgr. 
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) Washington Goal @CokeCe 
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(CAPITAL PAID-UP $250,000.) 


Rie Pea BASES AAAS I OY 8 aay. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE COKE 


We} Makefa fspecialtyZofs7 2! Hour 
Foundry Coke. 


eS » 
N. P. HYNDMAN, Sales Agent, 


Room 8, Conestoga Building, 7 Wood St. 





Ceneral Office, DAWSON, PA. PITTSBURC, PA. 














HUCH W. ADAMS & CO. 


Pig Iron Merchants 


15 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 


Boston Office, 85 Water Street 











DAYTON COAL & IRON CO. 


(Limited.) , 
PIG IRON. 
DAYTON, Tenn. CINCINNATI, Ohio. 





F. A. COODRICH & CO. 


Incorporated 
PIG IRON, STEEL, COKE, ETC. 


Detroit, Mich. 





HENRY H. ADAMS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 


PIG IRON 
Sole Agents for the Celebrated ‘‘NOR- 
WAY,” for combined Strength and 
Softness. 
177 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 


THE MARSHALL IRON 


An old fashioned Pennsylvania Iron for 
high grade machinery. 


The Juniata Furnace & Foundry Co. 
Beach & Marlborough Sts., 
C. T. Holbrook, Sole Agent. PHILADELPHIA. 








PICKANDS, BROWN & CoO., 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Dealers in 


PIG IRON AND IRON ORE. 


Rookery Building, CHICAGO. 





MATTHEW ADDY & CO. 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS. 
Agencies, 

Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia. 





THE DOMHOFF & JOYCE CO. 
PIG IRON COMMISSION, 


CINCINNATI. 


ROCERS, BROWN & CO. 


CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
BUFFALO, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, 
ST. LOUIS , 





CLINTON IRON & STEEL CO. 
Manufacturers of the 
CLINTON INSPECTED FOUNDRY IRON 
CELEBRATED “CLINTON” SOFTENER 
PITTSBURG, PA 
15 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 


SLOSS IRON & STEEL CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
SLOSS PIG IRON 

D,. L. Cobb, Sales Agent 








1145 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL 











THE APEX 
Bicycle Perfection 


is represented in the Monarch. All the 
bicycle goodness that the best bicycle 
makers know is incorporated in this 
king of wheels. No chronometer could 
be made with more care, or with greater 
accuracy. Every part of the 


Monarch 


is in perfect harmony with all other parts. 
So perfect is the distribution of weight, 
so accurate the adjustment of gear, that 
the Monarch will outspeed, outlast, out- 
rival, any wheel on the market to-day. 


Made in 4 models. $80 and $100. For children and adults 
who want a lower priced wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
modeis, $40, $50, $60 and $75. Send for the Monarch book. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., Lake, Halsted & Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, 
83 Reade St., New York. 


















A 


Rare 






Opportunity 


In furtherance of their intention to terminate 
their corporate existence, 


The McHose & Lyon 
Company 


OF DAYTON, OHIO. 


Have decided to sell their entire manufacturing plant. The 
concern has a well established trade and is widely known 
to the architects and building trades in this and adjoining 
states and is the only architectural iron works in the city. 
In addition to this line of work, there is one extensive depart- 
ment which is devoted to the manufacture of Gray Iron Pipe 
Fittings. 

The plant is located at the corner of Ludlow and Bayard 
streets, extending 376 feet on Ludlow and 213 feet on Bayard, 
and is well provided with steam and water power. The build- 
ings consist of a large, well-lighted and ventilated modern foun- 
dry, provided with two cupolas, two large cranes, elevator, etc. 
A large, two-story machine and pattern shop, one-story 
blacksmith and structural shop, engine and boiler house, and 
two-story pattern-storage. These buildings are heated by 
steam and amply provided with machinery adapted for the pur- 
poses required. 

For further information, call on or address, 


The McHose & Lyon Company, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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TAE GREATEST MONEY SAVER 
EVER OFFERED TAE 


Mee KOUNDRY TRADE. 


King's Patent Sand Blast.. 








’ Every up-to-date foundryman knows the value of a sand blast for casting cleaning purposes. 
If he does not he is behind the times. 

The apparatus we furnish is the cheapest and best for either machinery or stove plate. 

For cleaning Steel Castings it is invaluable. 

Stove Castings cleaned by it can be placed directly in the nickeling bath. 

Pays for its cost in one month. 


= ————= PRICE, $75.00————____— 


FP. A. GOODRICA & CO. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DETROIT, MICH. ——Z> 




















Automatic Compound — 
Belt Air Compressors. 


PATENTED AUGUST 13rx, 1895. 


Miceaniinnsttnnt, 


























CTT 


O 
Straight Lift Hoist. Built in two sizes, Nos. 1 and 2. 
| | | , | | | Shipping | 
N Size of Cylin-| Revolutions | Cubic Feet |Horse Power] Size of Pul- | Weicht of | Floor Space | Telegraphic 
‘NO- |ders in inches} per Minute, | of Free Air | Required, ‘i in inches) Compressor | in inches 4 Symbol 
| 
| | a | 
1, ux 6 6x 6 | 100-160 32- 50 2-314 | pox4l4 | $75 lbs. 60x40 | Parian 
| | 
2 | 15x10 Sxio | 90-120 90-120 5-7 | 6ox6 | 5370 lbs. 76x60 | Parish 
| 


ome al) 





AIR HOSE COUPLING 


For % inch, *4 inch and 1 inch Hose. 





These Com»ressors will compress more air at less cost than any 
other make, requiring no attention other than oiling; entirely auto- 
matic in action, stopping and starting as airis required. Specially 
adapted for foundry use. Can be run in series, if so, no stoppage 
' impossible. 

Horizontal Air Lift for low ceilings; for general lifting. quick in action and under perfect control of operator. 

Straight Air Lift for foundry purposes when equipped with retaining and releasing valve, will hold the load 
whether heavy or light, in the desired position, as in case of lifting a ladle of molten iron and pouring it or raising a 
flask to knock out the sand. It can neither ascend or descend as long as connected to air supply. 

Air Hose Couplings are designed to do away with long lines of hose. By having suspended along the air line a 
number of hose equipped with this device, connections can instantly be made or disconnected, allowing one hoist to 
serve in several places. Each size made in duplicate. Containing a shut-off valve. 





HORIZONTAL 
HOIST. 





PAT SEPT. 4TH 1894 


Send for circulars and details to Pedrick & Ayer Co., Pneumatic Department. 


PEDRICK & AYER CO. 


SPRING GARDEN STATION, PHILADELPHIA. 
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=—— THE PATENT—_—— 


Qverhead Trolley Track System 


Is the coming improvement in the iron 
foundries of this country and in many 
cases can be made to pay for itself ina 
few months. 


Just the thing for 


Carrying Iron from Cupola to Floors. 
Carrying Castings from Floors to 
Cleaning Rooms. 

Lifting, Rolling or Moving Flasks. 


ae Se 3 


All who have adopted this system have expressed 
themselves as being delighted with it. 











Write us for Circulars, Estimates and Full Particulars. 


COBURN TROLLEY TRACK MEY, CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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EVER THAT SAME 
OLD WAIL 


““CAN’T GET A NEW DOLLAR 
FOR AN OLD ONE.”’ 

















Crowdin’ you hard in prices, 
aren’t they? Well, if you were 
smart enough to just half realize 
what a difference in your profits 
the Ridgway Balanced Steam-Hy- 
draulic Crane in your foundry 
would make, the question with 
you wouldn’t be, “I wonder if 
that Ridgway man tells the truth?” 
but, “Ridgway, my dear boy, how 
quick can we get the crane?” 

Now, simply as a pointer, there’s 




















5-ton Steam- Hydraulic Crane in a Foundry. 


The Henry [icShane Mfg. Co., 


of Baltimore, Md. This is one of the newest and largest foundries in the land. You will be- 
lieve it must be big when we tell you that one of their cupolas melts 30 tons per hour. Takes 
some orders to keep ahead of a cupola like that, don’t it? However, no use of along story. Of 
course this concern has adopted the Ridgway Crane. Estab- cs 
lishments like this are run by men who know a thing or two. 
No, we never went near them. Never bothered them to buy 
the Ridgway Crane, anymore than we have bothered you. 
They did their own investigating, with the usual result. and 
the same old cry goes up—“Ridgway, hurry!” 

When a foundryman finds out that two 
molders with a Ridgway Crane can do as 
much work as three molders with other 
cranes, you don’t have to waste car fare and eloquence on 
that man. And you—there you go moping around with your 
heart down in your boots, growling about prices, blaming the 
hard times—your only approach to joy being a longing look 
toward the elections next fall, “when the Republicans are 
going to sweep the country with McKinley, and business is 
going to boom; prices are going to jump; and you will get 4 
cents a pound for your castings like you used to, and any old 
plug of a foundry will make money and—never, my boy, never. 
That day has gone and gone for good. Your only salvation is 
right now and with this wonderful Ridgway Crane. Of 
course, you don’t believe that, but the sooner you find it out steam-Hydraulic Elevator. also made 


the better for your pocket-book. direct acting with cylinder under 
platform. 


“PLEASE TAKE THE ELEVATOR.” 


People who want a good one do. 


ee 





CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON, COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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i JOHN J. SHIPHERD, Pres. W. RUSSELL, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
4 L. C. SHIPHERD, Sec’y and Treas. 
Tere 








| PhoenixIron WorksCo. 


The following is a letter which was sent to us unasked for and is a 
sample of many genuine indorsements which we receive 
very frequently. 





OFFICE OF 
BERT. L. BALDWIN, M. E. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


PHOENIX IRON Works Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


GENTLEMEN—As you may remember, you furnished a Io ton 
traveling Crane which was erected at the Cummingsville Generating 
Station for the Cincinnati Street Ry. Co. This crane was erected 
for the purpose of handling the heavy parts of the Railway Genera- 
tors. The easy working of this crane was appreciated by the party, 
who had the contract for erecting the generator, who found that 
where it required eight men at the hoisting chain of one of our 
other cranes, it only required three at your crane, with both cranes 
handling the same load. All of the details on this crane are well 
worked out and substantial, so that I expect that it will continue to 
give us the best satisfaction. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Bert L. BALDWIN. 





MANUFACTURERS 


' Hand, Steam, Belt, Hydraulic 
and Electric Cranes —~ 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Foundry Ladies, Chains, and General Machinery 
WASON STREET. 

piece ogre" ae <S— CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Eastern Office: HARRY W. JENNING, Agt., Fulton and Cliff ts. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New.England Office: THE JOHN WALE CoO., 139 and 141 High t. BOSTON, MASS 
CHICAGO OFPFICB, 1430 OLD COLONY BUILDING. 
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A new, simple and practical method of 


preparing Sand for Molds or Cores, 
superseding the old time methods of drying 
and riddling. Damp Sand is in just the 
proper condition for working. 

The saving in labor alone soon repays the 
cost of the apparatus. 


The Capacity depends entirely upon the 
facilities for feeding sand into the hopper, 
this may exceed 10 tons an hour, Two men 
will easily shovel 5 tons an hour by hand 
into the machine. One handling is, in ordi- 


nary work, all that is requisite. 
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and Mixer 


IT IS 

EFFECTIVE. 
EXPEDITIOUS 

\ ECONOMICAL 


IT SAVES 


\ TIME 
iN \ \ \ 





W\ 






\ 


AM 


A FEW USERS: 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 


Ansonia, Conn. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa. 


I. P. Morris & Co., 
Phila , Pa. 


McConway & Torley Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Deane Steam Pump Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Erie Malleable Iron Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


gana focnganpensargfoagarnfuaonaangonaeveeeanageeea pornos goanaounpoearonnfe gong (rafnprafnynappapin 


E. Chicago Foundry Co., 
E. Chicago, Ind. 
Maher & Flockhart, 
Newark, N. J. 


) Machines 
- now 


| building. 
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Cupola Furnaces 
: Blowers 

Cranes 
Compressors 
Hoists 

Elevators 
Foundry and 
Core Oven Cars 
Ladles 
Reservoirs 
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Core Oven an 
Foundry Cars 


OF 


EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


= 
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Furnished with anti-friction Roller Beariogs. Give them 
a trial, and you will never use the old-fashioned oil bearings. 
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While you are thinking about good things do not forget 
the best Cupola on earth. 
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Tumbling Mills 
Core Ovens 
Sand Sifters 
Brass Furnaces 
Testing Machines 
Trolley Tracks 
Foundry Lights 
Flasks 

Fire Brick 
Fire Clay 
Molding Sand 












‘| _.  Johnson’s Patent Center Blast 
| <= a attachment, uses only one-quarter 
as much blast as all old style 
cupolas. The Brick lining will 
last four times as long. 

The saving in fuel alone will pay 
for original cost in a very few 
months. Can be placed on any 
style cupola. 

Lots of orders on our books. 

Write for circulars. 


The Foundry Outfitting Go, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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CUPOLAS LADLES 

















Compressed Air Cranes 


Three Motor Air Cranes. 
Two Motor Air Cranes. 
Direct Acting Cylinder Air Cranes, 
Jib and Traveling. 





Electric Traveling Cranes. 





Hand Power and Steam Power Cranes 
of all Types and for All Purposes . 





Improved Air Hoists 


Complete Equipment for Foundries. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Wlyiting Fomdry Gquipment Co. 


DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


1522 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TUMBLERS TRUCKS 
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Trolley Systems. 
BY H. M. RAMP. 





CONTINUED FROM APRIL FOUNDRY, 

The rails are made of cast iron, as before 
stated, and this is the principal difference 
between it and the system shown in Fig. 1, 
only it is the cheaper of the two, and often 


can be built where an objection to a large 
outlay of ready cash for wrought iron is 


made. 


were cast in ten-foot lengths, and a glance 
at the proportions of the same will show 
there was no difficulty in keeping them 
straight. Hangers were placed every five 
feet, so this necessitated the use of a double 
and single hanger, which are both shown in 
Fig. 4, one being cast with two holes in a 
side where the rails met, and the other with 
one hole, and not quite so heavy as it was 
simply used as a support. Narrow chipping 
strips were cast on the inside of hangers 

















FIGURE 3. 


The rails are four inches wide, %-inch 
thick in the web, and 1%4-inches thick on 
the faces. Fig. 3 shows a sectional view of 
one rail bolted to the hanger and its method 
of fastening. The inside corner of the rail 
is made slightly round, which permits the 
wheels to work on it with greater freedom. 
The holes were cast in both rails and hang- 
ers, and a laboring man from the chipping 
room put the entire track up and fitted it, 
the arrangement was so simple. The rails 


where they come in contact with the rail in 
order that any irregularity at the joints could 
be easily corrected. Fig. 5 shows the switch 
hangers and curved rails for same, the 
straight rail following up through the va- 
cant hanger. 

Fig. 6 shows the switch hangers without 
any rails, but with the switch point and 
block or angle casting that carries it. The 


block is bolted up level with the top of the 
hangers, the switch point hanging under- 










neath and suspended by a bolt running per- 
pendicularly through both block and switch, 
with a square head at the bottom that fits 
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under a series of tracks to show the arrange- 
ment of the switches, and it also shows the 
bottom of the switch points and the square 

















FIGURE 4. 

















in the switch closely, so when a lever is at- 
tached to the upper end of the bolt it would 
turn the switch. Fig. 7 is a view taken from 








FIGURE 5. 


head of the bolt that turns it. Above and 
to one side can be observed the switch levers, 
to which are attached chains that reach 
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down within six or seven feet of the floor, isfactory. One advantage of this arrange- 
just out of the way, but within easy reach ment is that the trolley can never run off 
of the operator. It also shows the method the track or become blocked in any manner. 
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FIGURE 6. 








FIGURE 7. 


of placing the timbers and hanging the track As the view will show the switch point rests 
at the switches. at the end upon the lower flange of the rail 

There are other styles of switches, per- shown in Fig. 3, this relieves the enormous 
haps cheaper, but they are not near so sat- strain that would surely come on the bolt that 
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supports the same, and the consequent wear- It will also be observed, in this case, the 
ing of the bearing. tracks are all fastened together with flat 


















FIGURE 8, 

















FIGURE 9. 
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iron 11%x%, instead of as shown in the 
former method where the braces run up 
to every timber, and it makes the track 
almost as solid as the building itself. 

The trolleys are the next item of impor- 
tance, and like the track, their design has 
been multiplied many times. Trolleys with 
one and two wheels can be met with every 
day, but, of course. the one-wheeled trolley 
applies only to the single rail track. The 
one with two wheels has sometimes been con- 
structed to do good work, and do it easily, 
but there is nothing that in any manner 
equals the trolley with four wheels for all 
service, and especially in the foundry where 
short curves are essential. The foregoing 
switches shown are built on a twenty-four 
inch radius. 

Fig. 8 shows a trolley complete and ready 
to put up, the two set of wheels work inde- 
pendent of each other, and make the curves 
an easy matter to run with a load. The 
wheels have roller bearing and are turned 
up on the outside so they are perfectly true. 
Fig. 9 shows the trolley taken apart, so all 
the details may be observed. This part of 
the rigging must be constructed with a great 
deal of care and exactness, for upon its ease 
of movement depends the success of the en- 
tire system. The trolley in Fig 1 shows an 
air hoist attached, which is used for lifting 
power, and gives the best of satisfaction. It 
is quick, reliable, and it seems remarkable 
how much work can be accomplished with its 
use. But, of course, this requires an air- 
plant in connection with the trolley system. 
Many of our side-floor jobs in the foundry 
are large and heavy, and wooden flasks are 
used, that quickly burn out, and soon be- 
come unsafe to produce good work in, while 
if we had facilities for handling the same 
flasks made from iron, we would be able to 
handle them quicker, not call up three or 
four molders for a lift, and wait on the last 
one two or three minutes, thereby saving 
labor of handling and making flasks that are 
safe and better adapted for the work, and 
flasks that will last ten, yes, twenty times 


as long. When it is not possible to have an 
air-plant, or the expense is too great, chain 


hoists work very well, but the same rapidity 
and ease can never be attained as with the 
use of air. An electric motor might be at- 


tached to the trolley and prove valuable, as 
it might be arranged to move the trolley 
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along the track with heavy loads. The track 
in Fig. 2 was built to carry two tons and the 
rails and hangers were tested to three times 
that amount, but the ordinary load carried 
upon it does not run to one ton. The ladles 
used to pour off with hold from eight to 
ten hundred, while the ladles used on track 
shown in Fig. 1. hold fifteen hundred, as it 
is easy to handle them with the air-hoists. 
The greatest objection to the chain-hoists is 
pouring off, although quite a little profi- 
ciency is attained by those who use them 
every day. In pouring heavy side-floors it 
relieves the men from much labor and saves 
time as well; for example, in one of these 
places shown, a molder makes fifteen flasks 
of brake-shoes, that require 2,200 lbs. of iron 
to pour off, and the consequent carrying of 
fifteen ladles of iron. Now he accomplishes 
the same in three trips with an eight hun- 
dred ladle on the trolley. The result is ob- 
vious. Remove the heavy hard labor from the 
man and you place him in a position to do 
more work, and do it easier. There are a 
multitude of ways in which I might illustrate 
the benefits of this appliance; there are also 
hundreds of other little items I could refer 
to as an example of its worth. But, I believe, 
the trolley system will enter more largely 
into our general foundry work in the future. 
It is not a new thing or novelty; it has been 
tried and not found wanting, and its adop- 
tion by many is only a question of time. 





To Make Ring Patterns for Iron 
Flasks, Pulleys, Etc. 





E, H,. PUTNAM. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the facilities required for 
enlarging a ring. 

A small iron flask, from 10 inches to 20 
inches diameter should be % inch thick; and 
as a pulley ring is seldom to be found of the 
right thickness and depth, the thing to do is 
to take one as near the dimensions as possi- 
ble, and, using it as a starting point, make 
what you want. 

This may be done by the following process. 

Suppose you want the flask to be 12 in. 
diam. inside, cope and nowel each 5 in. deep. 
But your ring is 12 in. diam. outside, and only 
3 in. face. 

Saw a lot of sticks 5% in. square by 5% in. 
long (B, Fig. 5). Also, saw 3 blocks or cubes, 
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21% in. on each side (see Fig. 5). Set these 
latter on the followboard, and upon them set 
the ring. Now pass a piece of twine round 


the ring and tie a slip-knot. Stand the sticks 
(B) on end between the twine and the ring, 
slipping the twine through the knot as re- 
quired, to make room for the sticks. It will 
be seen that the measurement from the upper 
edge of the ring to the bottom of the blocks 
on which it rests just equals the length of the 
lag sticks. When the ring is quite surround- 
ed by the sticks, ram up to the height of the 
twine with sand, and then cut and remove 
the twine, finish ramming the nowel and roll 
over. Now remove blocks e., and dig away 
the sand to top of ring, and draw the latter 
up about 1 in. Then pack the sand firmly 


round it up to its level, and draw up an- 
inch 


other then pack the sand again, and 








The Foundry 


Fig. 6 
Fig. 7 


MAKING RING PATTERNS. 


finally lay a straight edge across the joint 
of the nowel and draw the ring to it, and 
make your joint. 

After making the cope on this, draw the 
ring, and then remove the sticks, one at a 
time. 

Turn the casting to %4 in. thickness and 12 
in. diameter inside, and rivet two lugs to 
the sides, exactly opposite each other, and 
1% in. down from the edge of ring. These 
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lugs should be 1 in. thick, and of lateral di- 
mension sufficient to take a 5 in. hole, and 
have abundant’ surrounding’ stock for 
strength. Make a jig for drilling, and use a 
twist drill, so that all flask pieces will in- 
te:change perfectly. Do not fasten pins into 
the cope parts, but use loose removable pins, 
one pair being sufficient for all the flasks on 
any one floor, 


Pins for small flasks may be made like 
Fig. 6; but for large flasks they should be 


like Vig. 7, so that the horizontal arm may 
be swung round under a projection provile 
for the purpose on the side of the cope, so as 
to prevent the pin from being pushed up out 
of its place when the cope is being closed. 

If the ring casting required must be very 
much larger than the available ring pattern, 
then saw out an extra 
Fig. 5), and set them next the ring pattern. 
and set the thickness sticks 


course of sticks (C, 
outside these, 
and mold up as before, and, after drawing 
the ring and sticks C, fill the space left I) 
their removal with sand, ramming frequent- 
ly with a suitable stick, all the way up. in 
order to have no swells in the casting. Then 
draw the sticks, and there is your mold. 

Of course, to diminish the size of a ring, i! 
is only necessary to set the sticks on the in- 
side instead of on the outside. 


The Western Foundrymen’s 
Association. 

The regular monthly meeting of the West- 
Foundrymen’s Association was hel: 
Wednesday evening, April 15, 1896, at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Il. In the 
absence of the president and vice-president, 
Cc. A. Sercomb, of Milwaukee, elected 
chairman for the evening. 

A. Sorge, Jr, reported that the Comunit- 
Permanent Headquarters had been 


ern 


Was 


tee on 
unable to make satisfactory arrangements, 
and on his recommendation the commitiee 
was discharged with thanks. The Phoenix 
Iron Works of Cleveland, Ohio, were elected 
2 member of the association. 

The following nominations for officers for 
the ensuing year were then made: 

FOR PRESIDENT. 

John M. Sweeney, Chicago Consolidated 
Iron & Steel Company, Harvey, Ill. 

C. A. Sercomb, Schwab & Sercomb, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 









































i. EB. Hanna, Gates Iron Works, Chicago, 
A. W. MeArthur, Rockford Foundry Com- 
any, Reekford, 1. 
A. Sorge, Jv., foundry expert, Chicago, Il. 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 
A. W. MeArthur, Rockford Foundry Com- 
many, Rockford, Il. 
Win. Ferguson, 
Ill. 


Sorge, 


Gates Iron Works, Chi- 


Cugo, 

‘ Jv., Chicago, Tl. 
FOR SECRETARY. 
Johnston, Whiting Foundry Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago, I. 

FOR TREASURER, 

QO. T. Stantial, Winois Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. 

Hl. S.. Vrooman, Garden City 


SR 


Sand Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 
G. H. Carver, the 
Pullman, I. 
FOR DIRECTORS. 


Plano Mfg. Company, 


West 


ee 
& Steel Company, Harvey, Tl. 

W. N. Moore, Joliet Stove 
Hl. 

C. A. Serecomb, Schwab & Sercomb, 
waukee, Wis. 

Ik. E. Hanna, Wim. Ferguson, Gates Iron 
Works, Chicago, Tl. 

H. L. Hotchkiss, Deering Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. 

J. HW. Dalton, Walburn-Swenson Company, 
Chicago Heights, Il. 

A. Sorge, Jr., Chieago, Tl. 

H. S. Vrooman, Garden City Sand Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

J. K. Mackenzie, 
Chicago, Tl. 
Brady, Kurtz «& 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

G. H. Carver, the Plano Mfg. Company, 
West Pullman, Il. 

A. W. MeArthur, Rockford Foundry Com- 
pany, Rockford, Tl. 

J. T. Rowlands, J. I. Case T. M. Company, 


Sweeney, Chicago Consolidated Tron 


Works, Joliet, 


Mil- 


Dickman & Mackenzie, 


Jas. Buhrer Foundry 


Racine, Wis 
FOR EDITING COMMITTER. 
B. M. Gardner, Chicago, I. 


J. K. Mackenzie, Dickman & Mackenzie, 
Chicago, Tl. 
Wm. Ferguson, Gates Iron Works, Chi- 


eago, Ill. 
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Irregular Grading of Foundry Iron. 

Topical question No. 5, which is as fol- 
lows, was then read to the association for 
discussion: “Are foundries generally notic- 
ing an irregularity in the grading of foun- 
dry pig iron? If so, does this irregularity 
exist more generally in northern than in 
southern irons? Does it apply to both char- 
coal and coke irons, and, in your opinion, 
is any of the difficulty traceable to an ex- 
treme desire on fhe part of furnaces to sup- 
ply their Bessemer pig iron trade at the ex- 
pense of their foundry trade? 

The secretary read the following letters: 

Russell & Co., Massillon, Ohio.—We nave 
noticed for some time an irregularity in the 
grading of foundry pig iron, and a strong 
disposition on the part of furnaces to grale 
by analysis rather than by fracture. 
has, at times, 
Several lots of 


Chis 
been unsatisfactory to us. 
iron would, apparently, be 
composed of irons from 1 to 4, when judged 
by their fracture, and yet we were told they 
were all according to a certain given analy- 

Whether the 
not we are not 
it the fracture 
least an idea of its 
grade, and until the time comes that every 
foundryman can afford to keep a chemist 
employed 


sis, and graded accordingly. 
autlysis is always correct or 
able to say, but when looking 


of an iron we have at 


who could analyze all irons re- 
ceived the grading by fracture would seem 
more satisfactory. Our experience puilts 
to a greater irregularity in northern than in 
southern irons. Whether the difficulty is 
traceable to an extreme desire on the part 
of furnaces to supply their Bessemer pig 
iron trade at the expense of their foundry 
trade we are unable to state. 

Moline Plow Moline, Ill.—We 
have noticed irregularities in the grading of 
the foundry pig iron, and these irregularities 
exist more, in our experience, in the south- 
iron than in the northern. It applies 
to both charcoal and coke irons and we are 
inclined to the opinion that the difficulty is 
traceable to the extreme desire on the part 


Company, 


ern 


of the furnaces to supply their Bessemer pig 
iron trade at the the foundry 
trade. 

Aultman, Miller & Co., Akron, Ohio.—Con- 
stant difficulty is caused by irregularity of 


expense of 


pig iron furnished for foundry purposes; 
nothing but “eternal vigilance’ keeps the 


iron anywhere near regular. There is more 
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trouble with southern irons than with north- 
ern. I hardly think it is caused by the dGe- 
sire to furnish Bessemer pig. My experi- 
ence runs back before the Bessemer times, 
when the same difficulties were constantly 
met. I think it is caused by some irregu- 
larity of the working of the furnaces and 
the employment of incompetent men as in- 
spectors or graders. No doubt the price for 
Bessemer, foundry and mill iron has some- 
thing to do with constantly getting more 
iron into higher grades than should go into 
such grades. 

R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Our 
experience is that each furnace has its own 
method of grading and that each follows 
this out with as much steadiness as can be 
reasonably expected. Of course there are 
variations which can only be expected; other- 
wise we have not noticed any marked ten- 
dency. 

Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—We have not noticed any change in the 
matter recently. We do not use any of the 
northern irons, if you mean by that these 
made north of the Ohio line. 

Thos. D. West, Sharpsville, Pa.—The prac- 
tical founder will admit that there are ways 
by which he can distort a true mixture by 
actions of the fuel, fluxes, mode of charging 
and blast in a cupola, and while the fur- 
naceman is often held responsible for all re- 
sults which were truly the founder’s own 
fault, still there is need for more rigid prac- 
tice in grading irons. The writer cannot 
think that the question, as put, has reference 
to judging of iron by its fracture, simply be- 
cause the grain of pig metal cannot be re- 
lied upon to define any fair approximation 
of what percentages of sulphur, silicon or 
any other metalloid the pig metal may con- 
tain. The founder is sure to find more or 
less irregularity in the appearance of irons 
received from any furnace grading their 
metal entirely by chemical analysis. The 
fact that iron looks irregular in its grain or 
fracture is no evidence that it will not come 
out all right when remelted, providing a 
correct analysis has been given and it has 
been well mixed before shipment and is re- 
melted in good regular order. It is only by 
chemical analysis or the regular remelting 
of pig metal that the true grade of iron can 
be defined. 

Granting that the query of this evening’s 


dicussion has no reference to judging iron by 
its fracture, the writer must then conclude 
that the trouble that has been experienced 
is due to the chemical analysis given having 
proven incorrect by the test of remelting. 

The founder who adopts chemistry must 
have his practice perfected as far as possi- 
ble in all its details before he can expect 
being assured of always obtaining desired 
results from mixtures in remelting pig 
metal. 

One evil is the lack of attention on the part 
of furnacemen generally to thoroughly mix- 
ing a “cast.” The general practice is for a 
furnace to take samples from each end and 
the middle of a “east” to obtain the analy- 
sis which is to define the chemical proper- 
ties of the whole cast and which is intended 
to guide the founder in making his mixtures. 

It cannot but be evident that such a prac- 
tice cannot do otherwise than give the foun- 
der reasons for complaining of irregularity 
in the “grade” of irons which he receives 
from a furnace. 

The adoption of chemistry about two years 
ago by the founder was one reform that has 
gone a great way toward assisting him in 
having assurance of obtaining desired mix- 
tures of iron, but another step is now re- 
quired, and that is for the founders to en- 
courage blast furnacemen to devise systems 
for the thorough mixing of a “cast” as the 
same is being removed from the “casting 
house” to be piled in the yard or loaded for 
shipment. An ill mixed “cast” of pig metal 
is liable to leave the founder perfectly de- 
fenseless in working. Remove this uncer- 
tainty and the founder has one less evil to 
contend with and is placed so much nearer 
to the goal which many are striving to reach. 

As to the question of furnaces furnishing 
Bessemer to fill orders for foundry iron the 
writer fails to perceive how such can be done 
with a view of its being a cheaper iron. If 
Bessemer exceeds 0.10 in phosphorus it is 
then an “off Bessemer,’ and except with 
basic process is not acceptable for steel 
making. It such cases it may be shipped for 
foundry iron, and for some classes of work 
would make excellent castings. The trouble 
and loss the founder may often experience 
in using regular or “off Bessemer” lies in its 
dullness, due to low phosphorus. For this 
reason a furnaceman should be very careful 
when shipping any Bessemer to fill foundry 
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orders to mention the exact analysis of the 
iron, especially its phosphorus contents, and 
then, if the founder accepts it, the furnace- 
man should be relieved of all further respon- 
sibility. 

Discussion. 

William Bailey: I have noticed some little 
irregularity, but I do not always blame it 
to the iron. The coke has a great deal to do 
with .t. A mixture will be running on all 
right for two or three weeks. Then we get 
a new lot of coke and the iron seems all 
wrong. 

O. T. Stantial: During the last year I have 
noticed a great deal of irregularity in both 
northern and southern irons, but it is simply 
because the furnaces were off. With the 
southern irons the irregularity was due to the 
fact that the furnaces were pressed for ship- 
ments. When we have called for shipments 
on contracts, they have shipped us off grades 
simply because they did not have anything 
else in the yards. The charcoal furnaces 
are getting down to science by employing 
chemists and knowing just what kind of 
iron they are making. With some of the 
bankrupt stock charcoal iron the grading™ts 
very poor indeed. That is to be expected of 
furnaces that are out of blast and are ship- 
ping their stock that has been laid aside 
while they were running. They sell the 
iron at a reduced figure and one has to take 
what they have. It does not represent what 
the furnaces should or could make. 

C. A. Sercomb: In your opinion, if there 
were any irregularities you would not attri- 
bute them to the desire on the part of the 
furnaces to supply their Bessemer at the ex- 
pense of the foundry trade? 

O. T. Stantial: I do not think that has 
anything to do with it. In my own case I 
always look out for the Bessemer iron when 
it comes in. I usually save considerable by 
putting the Bessemer iron to uses that I 
could not put the foundry iron to. 

A. Sorge, Jr.: In my experience I have not 
seen any greater variation in the iron of 
late than of years past. An explanation of 
the matter is that we are making greater 
demands on the furnaces than we were some 
years ago. Then we judged by the fracture, 

while to-day we are not taking that as a 
final criterion, but are taking the actual 
chemical constituents of the iron. The prac- 
tice of demanding an anlysis with each car 
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serves very well to check irregularities in 
shipments. 

D. L. Cobb: We do not depend upon two 
determinations from each cast; we take four 
from each cast. Each cast is marked. We 
know from the number of the cast the chem- 
ical analysis of that cast. When we have 
demands for certain irons we can furnish 
them. The south to-day is producing an iron 
equal in every respect, as far as they can 
produce it, to that of any section. As far as 
irregularity in grading is concerned, that is 
practically out of the question. Fracture 
counts for something, but not everything. 

W. Bailey: It appears that the manufac- 
turer admits a variation in analyses in the 
different portions of the cast. I would like 
to know what causes this variation. Even 
in two test bars made from the same metal 
we cannot get the same results. 

A. M. Thompson: It is generally conceded 
that an open iron will make a soft easting, 
but I have not found that always to be the 
case. We have used open iron and turned 
out hard castings, and found on examina- 
tion that the coke caused the trouble. I had 
a case only the other day where the castihgs 
were coming hard, when the castings re- 
quired nearly twice as long to turn up as 
they had previously. I changed the coke 
immediately and used the same iron and the 
result was satisfactory. The pig iron sales- 
man tells us, when we complain about the 
iron being too close, that it is a soft iron, 
but is higher in silicon; and when I have 
complained about the grading of the iron be- 
ing too close for No. 1 iron, I have been told 
to use it and it would be all right. 
found it so. 


I have 
I do not think the foundrymen 
can depend altogether on fracture, and it 
seems to me it would be difficult for the fur- 
nacemen to furnish the foundrymen with 
just what analyses they might want. They 
can give them the nearest they can get to it. 

A. Sorge, Jr.: Mr. Cobb has told us that the 
Sloss people take four analyses. I presume 
one at the beginning, one at the end, and 
two in the middle. What analysis is it that 
they furnish us when we ask for the analy- 
sis of a carload? 


variation of 1 


I know there is a possible 
per cent. in silicon. Which 
analysis do they furnish us? 

Mr. Cobb: We will furnish the first, see- 
ond, third or fourth, whichever comes near- 
est your demands, 
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L. Salomon: We have noticed that the frac- 
ture of the northern iron is usually better 


than the grade. We get No. 1 foundry when 


we ask and pay for No. 2. In southern iron 
we have found that it is not up to the stan- 
dard. The grade of one ear of iron is lower 
than the grade of another. We have inves- 
tigated and found on complaint that it was 
due to an off cast or poor management at 
the furnace. Otherwise our grade of iron 
has been coming very nicely. 

C. A. Sercomb: I would attribute it often 
to the foundryman himself. In changing 
the fuel we sometimes experience trouble. 
Not long ago our iron hardened and we went 
to the coke bed. We had orders in for sever- 
We 
examined the coke and changed on to an- 
‘other car and our trouble disappeared. The 
first of last year, when the demand for iron 
came, the iron men could not always give us 
what 


al cars of coke and some of it had come. 


Was required, and the iren was not 
graded as closely as it should have been. I 
am willing to attribute the greater portion 
of the blame to the foundryman himself. 
There are very few foundrymen that can 
afford a 


chemist. The majority must rely 


largely on the furnaces. 


Stove Plate. 


I have on frequent occasions seen articles 
on different phases of those divisions of our 
trade known as machinery and jobbing mold- 
ing, showing the best and most expedient 
manner of making unusual and difficult jobs, 
and I feel sure they have often been a help 
and profit to many of our craft who have 
read them, and who, in after days, have been 
placed on work that would have been strange 
to them, and which ofttimes would undoubt- 
edly have caused them to scratch their heads 
for ideas, had they not, from reading articles 
on molding, been given an insight as to the 
best methods of procedure. 

I have never seen any of our members at- 
tempt to give light on that branch of our 
trade which gives employment to over eleven 
thousand molders, the great bulk of whom 
skilled mechanics. I refer to 
stove plate molding, a braneh that not only 
requires muscle, but brains as well, if the 
molder proposes to become, what all should 
be ambitious to be, first class workmen. To 


have to be 


be such requires a steady hand, a clear head, 
and a watchful eye, added to these a keen 








perception, so as to be able to take advan- 
tage of the many things that to the inexperi- 
enced and heedless are meaningless noth- 
ings, but which are to the true mechanic, 
what the mariner’s compass is to the sailor, 
a guide to steer him on his way, and avoid 
the difficulties besetting his path. Many ef 
our first-class machinery molders, who can 
dig out a hole and make anything that can 
be given to them in a machinery or jobbing 
shop, and who think that plate molding is 
no trade, would be just as much lost if 
placed in a first-class up-to-date stove foun- 
dry as the plate molder would be if dropped 
into the former's pit. While they are kin- 
dred in many respects, they are as diverse 
as the poles when first-class work of either 
or each are required. With this brief sum- 
ming up of the two principal component 
branches of our trade, we will try. to give a 
few object lessons in stove plate molding. 
The requirements of plate molding are 
neatness, despatch and weight. Tro make 
First, that 
the mold shall be perfect, and devoid of what 
we call dirt, or more properly speaking, free 
from small particles of sand, which seem to 
have a perplexing tendency to get in. Sec- 
ond, it requires speed. Fully nine-tenths of 
stove molding is done by the piece (a legacy 
of our forefathers by the way), and it be- 
comes necessary to make it quickly, if you 
desire to make fair wages and keep your end 
up. Third, the day of stoves half an inch 
thick has gone by, and in its stead are made 


first-class work it is necessary: 


those which, figuratively speaking, you can 
see through, and which often tax both the 
patience and skill of the workman to its ut- 
most to keep the weight down to what is 
almost universally called for, 10 per cent. 
over the weight of patterns but little thicker 
than your thumb nail. 

No general rule can be followed for there 
is a vast difference in sand and other facili- 
ties in the various shops and stove centers 
throughout the country. But there are 
three rules applicable to all localities and 
which must be followed to make perfect 
castings, namely: a well-rammed mo!d, neat 
finishing, and skillful pouring. Too many 
molders are prone to shirk the peening ne- 
cessary to make a good parting, 
causing a ragged edge, a heavier casting, 
and an imperfect plate. And let me just add 
here that the judicious use of facing is an- 


thereby 























other feature that must not be overlooked 
in the turning out of good work. Some 
grasp the charcoal bag and by their thought- 
lessness spoil what otherwise would have 
been a perfect piece of plate, seemingly 
never thinking or realizing that charcoal is 
used to prevent the facing from adhering to 
the pattern, and that the less that can be 
used to accomplish this purpose the better 
it will enable the heavy facing to do what 
is intended, that is, to prevent the iron from 
burning into the sand and to put a smoother 
face on the casting. A little watchfulness 
on the molder’s part will soon make him con- 
versant with the quantity to be used in 
handling facing he is not accustomed to. 

The turning out of castings to weight is 
another important study, and one upon which 
some might, to great advantage, give consid- 
erable thought, instead of thumping and 
banging away with their rammer till the shop 
resounds with the thuds, and which causes 
the man by the wall to look up and say to his 
partner, with a smile, “Do you hear Joe 
smashing her, he is surely going to ‘make a 
spoon or spoil a horn’ to-day.” But despite 
the thumping, the casting, if it don’t have a 
big hole in it, will still be heavy. And why, 
you ask, when the sand is hard as a rock? 
Simply because all muscle and no brains 
have been used. 

Ior example let us take a wing bottom. 
After riddling on you will see some molders 
fill the sink with sand and ram it as hard as 
a Stone, evidently having the impression that 
the whole weight of the bottom is dependent 
on the sink. Now let us reason for a mo- 
ment: Look at the bottom after being turned 
over and in the position it will be poured, and 
you will find the sink on which the sprues 
will be set is many inches higher than the 
rest of the mold; from this you can see that it 
is not the sink that will have to stand the 
pressure of the iron, but the wings and other 
parts which are lower. Having made this 
clear let us now mold it. After riddling over 
fill the sink and ram it firmly, not hard; fill 
up the drag and peen well, after treading 
evenly, butt it solid all over; strike off and 
vent well with good open gutters to carry 
the gas away quickly. Be sure to get your 
board solid and not rocking at the corners; 
make an even bed on your floor, and after 
rolling over be careful to have the bottom 
board resting solid. Without a solid board 
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and a solid bed you will have a springing pat- 
tern, and what is bound to follow a heavy 
casting, to say nothing of the inevitable rat, 
which will sometimes make you swear be- 
fore it is caught. Now ram up the cope, 
peening the outside and deep bars carefully 
and firmly. Before rolling up, drive a block 
firmly under each hinge. In making heavy 
work do not trust to a dog driven into nowel 
and board without blocking the hinges, or 
heavy castings will almost surely follow. A 
heavy cope rolled on hinges without being 
blocked is bound to sag more or less, and 
the pressure of iron will, rest assured, find 
the weak spot. In rapping the pattern don’t 
use the mallet, like Abe Lincoln handled the 
beetle in splitting rails, but use it for the pur- 
pose intended, simply to loosen the pattern 
and no more. The heavier you rap the 
heavier the bottom. Much time can be saved 
in finishing. Always carry your tools along 
with you, so that they can be easily reached. 
Dont run to two or three boxes for a draw 
hook, a facing bag, or sponge pot, as so 
many do. Do not sponge the mold over 
every hill and hollow, as it is a waste of time 
and more liable to do injury than good, but 
use judgment as to where the iron will find 
a weak spot, and there moisten the sand to 
give it more tenacity and resistance. After 
closing and clamping tightly let us proceed 
to pour the bottom. Strike the sprues light- 
ly at first, increasing the volume till the 
wings are nicely covered, when we ease up 
the pressure by cutting on the back sprues, 
if a three or four up, at the same time les- 
sening the volume on the front ones till we 
cut, which can now be done “short” in 
safety as the sand in the sink is not too hard 
for the iron to lie upon. 

There are many other features I would like 
to dwell upon, such as the different methods 
employed both in ramming and sprueing, for 
the purpose of bringing out neat, light and 
straight plates, but space forbids. And I 
will now close my first article on stove mold- 
ing, hoping it may do some good and trust- 
ing that it may encourage others who are 
better able to write something on this im- 
portant but seldom written up theme.—Iron 
Molder’s Journal. 





The Bemkens feundry, at Pella, Ia., was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $5,000 
April 13, 
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Trade Outlook. 


Business shows no signs of improvement. 
There is an entire absence of any activity, 
with the exception of that shown by 
foundries to get work at any price, evident- 
ly for the fun of making it. 

We read almost every day though of some 
concern paying the penalty of this sort of 
thing by turning over their keys to the 
sheriff or court officers, but this does not 
deter others from trying to follow their ex- 
ample. The great bulk of the foundries 
that depend upon engines, machinery or 
jobbing work to keep them busy, are not 
being kept that way. On the contrary, those 
on specialties, stoves, agricultural imple- 
ments, radiators, ete., are as busy as bicycle 
men. Iron shows no signs of any appreci- 
able increase in price, except, perhaps, in 
one or two special lines, and it is impos- 
sible to scare buyers into placing large or- 
ders. It may be that the summer months 
may show an improvement, but at present 
while the volume of business is not large, it 
is of the healthy, safe kind, and it is not 
probable that any change can be made other 
than for the better. 





The Scrap Heap. 
There does not seem to exist any reason 
just why business should be so poor. 


* * * 


In fact, there does not appear to be any 
well-defined cause for believing that in the 
immediate future it will be either better or 
worse. We have exhausted every available 
excuse for this condition of things, and, like 
rainbow chasers, are trying to tell each other 
that everything now depends upon the mere 
name of the man who may be selected as a 
result of our national electoral machinery to 
go to the White House. 


* * * 


If this is true, it is a pity. Our national 
prosperity should not depend for its almost 
entire existence upon the ideas entertained 
by any one man on some subject of political 
economy. 


* * * 


If this is such a free country, where the 
people govern so absolutely and the entire 
system of government is supposed to so 
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quickly sympathize with the popular will, 
why is it that unpopular systems can so long 
be tolerated? Why is it that it takes months 
of discussion to settle or lay -n the table 
some medsure intended to remedy financial 
or commercial matters. 


K * a8 


We have been told that a silver bill was 
at the bottom of our trouble, after months 
of wrangling, that was put out of the way. 

Then came an election, and we were told 
that election night would tell the story. We 
stayed up late to get the returns, and went 
home filled with hope as a result. 


* * * 


We have been waiting, waiting, waiting, 
ever since; waiting until another springtime 
came; waiting until another crop was har- 
vested; waiting till war scares innumerable 
should pass by; waiting for the end of the 
year, till after the beginning of a new one, 
till another bond issue was concluded, until 
Congress assembled, until the frost left the 
ground, until navigation opened on the great 
lakes, and now we are waiting for—what we 
do not know—but waiting just the same. 


* * * 


One thing is sure only as a result of all 
this, viz., that the policy of waiting or de- 
pending on any particular event to bring 
prosperity is a poor one; that those ‘who 
hustle while they wait” will be the ones to 
secure the persimmon. 





Krank’s Korner. 

There are some questions of interest to all 
which we believe may, with propriety, be 
inserted anywhere. While a Trade Journal 
should undoubtedly devote its pages to that 
branch of industry it represents, yet some 
opinions are bound to be presented that can 
not be said to bear directly on that industry 
alone. Its weight is rather divided and sus- 
ceptible of being tossed around by all. 


* * * 


We have in the past few years read sev- 
eral well written articles in the magazines 
and editorial columns of the press, dealing 
with the movement of population from the 
rural districts to the village and from the 
village to the city, and from the general 
view these writers have expressed, we 
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should be led to believe that as a nation we 
are doing something that we are going to 
be sorry for some day. That as a nation 
we are degenerating and sowing wild oats. 

We are not well enough posted on political 
economy to prophesy the outcome of this 
tendency of the people, to collect them- 
selves together in groups. We will remain 
neutral to points raised, because we have not 
got a pair of long distance spectacles. We 
just want to say what we think about it 
and let those who are troubled over the con- 
dition of the country some centuries hence 
lay awake nights worrying over the final re- 
sult. 

ok * * 


It is probably true that a quiet rural life 
tends to longevity, but people nowadays 
don’t seem to care much whether they last 
50 years or 70. Instead, they are measuring 
their lives by what is done in a lifetime 
and we can safely say that never before 
in the world’s history could man accom- 
plish so much in the same length of time. 
Never before has man been able to do as 
much in a year, a week, a day or an hour 
as today. 

* * * 


We don’t think that because people move 
to the cities that they do so just for devil- 
ment—there is a reason for it. Man is be- 
coming more industrious and learns more 
and the reason he leaves the farm is be- 
cause he finds himself possessed of a great- 
er amount of energy than he can expend 
there. Man is developing and increasing 
his powers to think, to reason and to form 
conclusions, and is not merely satisfied to 
possess knowledge and gratify his appetite 
for information; he also wants to utilize 
every atom of this. He is like a storage 
battery, and would realize no pleasure, in- 
ternal satisfaction or reward for retaining 
the intellectual power within him. We ad- 
mire a piece of machinery to the greatest 
extent when it is showing its ability to the 
utmost. We truly enjoy the feats of either 
man or his creations only when they are 
exposing their talents to the highest degree. 
It would be possible for a man to become 
one of the most learned scholars right on a 
farm, but the mere possession of his achieve- 
ments would not satisfy his ambition; he 
would look for an audience capable of ap- 
preciating the beauty and greatness of his 
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utterances. Knowledge is like gold; he who 
hoards it does not enjoy it. The funniest 
story would never produce a laugh without 
being told. The mighty mechanical struc- 
tures would never excite admiration if they 
were stored away in their originator’s 
brain. 
* * ow 

When we see a man breaking home ties 
and parting with scenes that can not help 
but be dear to him, he is choosing a path 
more difficult to follow than if he stayed at 
home in Hooppole county and pitched hay 
and played horseshoes. He is impelled to 
do so by that ever-occurring physical 
phenomenon, which, for the want of a bet- 
ter word, we will term ambition. 


* * * 


We believe the reason man leaves the 
country for the city is owing to the expan- 
sion of his power to direct his thoughts in 
better channels to a greater advantage. We 
believe it is an indication that, as a nation, 
we are becoming possessed of a greater 
power to reason, to design and execute than 
we ever enjoyed before. And that what- 
ever danger there is in this to our stability 
is more theoretical than otherwise. 





Condition of Trade Abroad, 

Reports just at hand from England indi- 
cate a degree of prosperity among manufac- 
turers that they have not enjoyed for a long 
time. A prominent British trade journal 
takes an exceedingly optimistic view of the 
situation, and begins to see an era of pros- 
perity that must last for some time. Au- 
thentic returns indicate that there is not 
over two per cent of the membership of the 
leading industrial societies out of work, and 
as these societies include nearly the entire 
number engaged in their respective voca- 
tions, and they have a very accurate method 
of determining the exact facts, the in- 
formation given out by them can be de- 
pended upon. 


The feature of the improved condition of 
affairs there that should naturally interest 
Americans the most is that a large amount 
of the work being done is intended for ex- 
port, thus showing that Mr. J. Bull keeps 
his grasp on that trade in a way to excite 
the envy of his less successful competitors. 





Pokey’s Pointers, 

One afternoon last week Widbur came 
into the office wearing that solemn air a man 
dons when he believes himself to be the sole 
possessor of some important secret. Ap- 
proaching Pokey confidentially he began: 

“Have you been out in the foundry this 
morning, Mr. Pokey?” 

“NO, air.” 

“You had better go right out there. The 
whole place seems to be turned upside down, 
and it looks to me as if somebody were 
drunk.” 

“Did you see them stagger around out 
there?’ 

“No, sir, but something is wrong. Tom is 
just raising the devil all around. What do 
you think, he has got Jim Cook that we 
pay three dollars a day making washers in 
those small flasks, and “Brick’’ Miller, who 
gets the same pay, is out in the dog house 
making gratebars.” 

“Maybe he is running short of work, and 
is doing the best he can to keep them 
agoing.”’ 

“It is something more serious than that, 
Mr. Pokey. I am sure something is wrong. 
He has got a couple of the apprentices mak- 
ing that big fly wheel for the Dunner- 
weather Company, and it is sure to be lost, 
you know, with boys working on that kind 
of a job.” 

* “Mr. Widbur, I will bet you a fish-hook 
that I can tell you what Tom is doing. He 
is working up a pointer for us.” 

“If he is, it is going to be a disagreeable 
one. I don’t see anything smart about 
Tom’s pointers, anyhow.” 

“It is hard to do so if you have got a thick 


‘hide to cut through, but if you are in doubt 


about what he is doing, why don’t you ask 
him and find out?’ 

“Not me, Mr. Pokey. Tom _  misunder- 
stands my motives when I try to show him 
anything.” 

“What did you try to do, Widbur; did 
you attempt to give him a pointer, and 
didn’t get it sharp enough, or did he bend 
it and make you catch yourself on it?’ 

“I thought I was doing him a good turn, 
but after I was through I wish I hadn’t said 
a word.” 

“I know how that is. Many a time I have 
kicked myself for being so forward and not 
keeping my mouth closed up air-tight.” 
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“You see,” continued Widbur, “I had been 
reading Keeps’ arguments on Silicon, and 
thought I would let Tom have some benefit 
of it, so I went out to the foundry to start 
a scientific discussion with him, but I got 
a little excited and called silicon oxygen all 
through my talk. I couldn’t think what 
made him smile so until he says, ‘It is a 
great discovery you have made, Widbur, if 
we only could combine oxygen with iron 
what fine light pneumatic castings we could 
make.’ ‘You have been getting that out of 
some book,’ says he, ‘and ain’t had time to 
digest it. Go and take a dose of sulphur to 
counteract your oxygen and see if you don’t 
feel better.’ ” 

“And that broke your heart?” 

“Well, how would you feel if a man 
laughed at you after trying to help him out?” 

“Mr. Widbur, it is quite a trick to give 
advice. No man is going to heed the best 
advice in the world if it isn’t administered 
right. If you try to talk loud enough to 
make everybody around understand how lit- 
tle the man you are talking to knows and 
how smart you are yourself, there is bound 
to be a blowup. I guess I will go out and 
see what Tom is up to, anyhow, just to ease 
your mind.” 

“You had better; there is something out 
there that needs straightening out and the 
sooner it is done the better.” 

Pokey went out to the foundry and was 
rather surprised to find Tom with his sleeves 
rolled up, and a couple of youngsters mov- 
ing at a pretty lively gait ramming up a fly 
wheel. 

“So you have got down to work again, 
have you, Tom?” began Pokey. ‘What are 
you doing, giving the boys a show?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tom, who didn’t seem to 
take his eyes off the work, and was con- 
tinually giving directions. 

“Good plan, Tom, but ain’t it rather hard 
on you?” 

“Not much. Put a little confidence into a 
boy, and he will do wonders; he will go 
a long way. Got to make men out of them 
sometime, you know.” 

“You seem to want to do it all at once. 
Where is “Brick” and Jim today?” 

“T am sweating them out in the dog 
house for a change. You see they have 
been here quite a while, worked on big jobs 
most of the time until they have got so big- 
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headed that the shop will hardly hold them. 
They act as if they owned the place and 
bull-doze everybody else working here. To- 
day I am taking them down.a peg or two, 
and reducing their surplus conceit. When 
a molder goes to blowing on his work, the 
quickest way to make him understand how 
small he is, is to let a boy do his work for 
a couple of days. That is what I am doing 
now, and I guess I will have a few weeks 
of peace in the family when I get through.” 

“You are doing just what ought to be done 
with a man in any position when he gets 
too big to fill it. If some men ain’t taken 
down occasionally, they seem to form the 
idea that the earth would run off the track 
without their help to steer it.” 

“Yes, the cupola-tender had to be broken 
of the same idea. Used to be that the shop 
only run when he felt like working. No- 
body else could tend to it, he thought. It 
took .we skin off my hands to fill his place 
for a day, but it changed his mind. He sees 
what I am giving Jim Cook and Brick Mil- 
ler for a pointer today and what a great 
many others ought to have some knowledge 
of. The fact that there are others.” 

“There are others, Tom, just so. It is 
unpleasant to think that they are at all 
times getting ahead of us, but we must all 
be beaten some day.” 

“What do you think about it?’ said Wid- 
bur as the old man came back through the 
machine shop. 

“What did I tell you, another pointer. 
Hurry up and let me have some from this 
place, too, or I will make you acquainted 
with the last one of Tom Bowers’.” 

“What is it?” 

“That there are always others.” 





Farwell’s Molding Machine. 

The question of reducing “costs” is. the 
prevailing one all along the line. 

On every hand and every day we are 
brought face to face with this one all-ab- 
sorbing problem which keen competition 
compels every manufacturer to study. 

One very enterprising and well known 
-oncern, the Adams Co.. sf Dubuque, Ia., 
have long since settled one phase of this 
matter, as far as their foundry is concerned. 

They have given a great deal of attention 
during the past few years to the improve- 
ment of a line of molding machines intended 
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primarily for their own use. Constructed on 
entirely original lines and possessing many 
novel features, the character of the work 
made on them has widened and extended 
until castings that it has always been 
thought impossible to make on an ordinary 
sand press or molding machine, have been 
successfully and economically made on the 
Adams machines. Among some of the ad- 
vantages claimed for these machines is the 
one that the working parts are above the 
sand. One motion with the right hand 
brings the top into position and a continua- 
tion of that same motion does the compress- 
ing. 

At the point where the greatest pressure 
is needed, the lever is in a horizontal position 
where the operator is in a position to exert 
the greatest force. 

The lever is adjustable both to size of 
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mold or operator and when once properly 
set it can be operated without judgment or 
care without any injurious results. 

As it travels on wheels, it can be located 
at the spot most convenient to operator, 
thus doing away with necessity of carrying 
sand or molds any distance. 

Fig. 1 shows Farwell’s Sand Press with a 
turret top, narrow guage, as it appears in 
use, showing adjustable compressor and 
sprue cutter, while No. 2 shows the same 
machine with a plain top and broad gauge. 
Lack of space prevents us from giving these 
machines a more extended notice, but full 
particulars and catalogue can be had upon 
application. 





G. W. Sitton and F. J. Galloway have se- 
cured control of the Johnson City Foundry, 
at Johnson City, Tenn. 











Figure 1. 


























Another Labor Saving Machine. 

In view of the wonderful advance that 
has been made in labor saving machinery in 
every branch of industry it seems strange 
that the foundry, the source of all machin- 
ery, should be se far behind in this respect. 
It is certainly not due to a lack of genius, 
enterprise and intelligence, because there is 
no branch of business that requires a great- 
er degree of these qualities. Is it, then, the 
application of the old adage that “the shoe- 
maker’s wife is the last to be shod,” or is it 
so difficult to make labor saving machines 
practical in the foundry? It is possibly due 
in a measure to both. So much of the work 
about a foundry, such as ramming up of 
large castings, finishing the mold, making 
and setting the cores, venting, locating the 
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risers and gates, ete., require great skill 
and judgment, that a machine cannot 
be made to do. This item of labor represents 
a large per cent of the expenses of the busi- 
ness. Labor saving machines are limited to 
the handling of the work about the foundry 
and the preparing of the material. 
Foundrymen, however, are beginning to 
see that the difference of a small fraction of 
a cent in the cost of making a casting or the 
saving of the labor of a few men, is an im- 
portant item in the keen competition that 
eixsts. Much attention is paid to the erec- 
tion of larger and better buildings, with 
plenty of ventilation and light, equipped 


with traveling cranes and_ sand rid- 
dling machines. Sand riddling ma- 


chines are one of the latest improvements 











FIGURE 2. 
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being added to the foundries. We are pleas- 
ed to note the enterprise of the Springfield 
Foundry Company, of Springfield, Ohio, 
along this line, in their new sand riddling 
machine and facing mixer, a cut of which 
appears herewith. This company built 
one of these machines over a year ago for 
its own use. It did its work so ‘well and 
rapidly, and attracted so much favorable 
comment, that it was decided to place it on 
the market. Every part of the machine has 


had careful consideration. The bearings are 
dust tight, of the ball and socket patterns 
and well supplied with oiling facilities. The 
riddling surface is 24x48 inches. The rid- 
dles are made of the best double crimped. 
extra heavy wire and can be quickly removed 
for cleaning or changing of sizes of mesh. 
The amount of sand that can be riddled de- 
pends largely upon the facilities of handling 
it to and from the machine. A boy can mix 
the facing for at least 75 molders, and save 
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the great loss of time that molders usually 
incur in mixing their own facing. Furthber- 
more the facing can be mixed in differeut 
strengths and kept in separate bins where- 
by each job is more likely to have the neces- 
sary strength 

The machine is strong, simple in action, 
requires very little power, graceful in de- 
sign, and it is said will in a short time save 
its eost. 





* The Manufacture of Radiators. 
By H. HANSEN. 


When you stretch out your cold hands to- 
wards the radiator, do you know that be- 
fore you is an object, that has received more 
attention, cost more money to develop and 
has reached a more perfect state of manufac- 
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be uninhabitable, but for the elevator and 
the radiator, and while old men may shake 
their heads and say that people nowadays 
are too lazy to walk and too proud to build 
a fire, it is neither laziness nor pride, but 
stern necessity that compels the adoption of 
these things. 

As foundrymen, we are too liable, when 
looking at our own individual productions, 
to think the way Barnum used to speak of 
his circus, claiming that we have the great- 
est show on earth. Everyone sticks up for 
his own occupation and looks upon others as 
inferior, and although a foundry may be a 
foundry, still we can not here resist the temp- 
tation to express an opinion, that becomes 
more fixed as the years go by, viz: That be- 
cause a casting looks plain is no reason to 
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ture than any other article made in the 
foundry? The reason is not clear why men 
should even enter into such a competitive 
race in one special line and strive to make 
it the leading industry in which perfection is 
highly developed, exclusive of most others. 

Modern architecture with its many storied 
buildings and the ever present desire of civi- 
lized man to add to his comforts is continu- 
ally making demands upon man’s ingenuity. 
New demands are being made every day 
and long-felt wants are being filled and im- 
proved upon. These large buildings that 
Stand as monuments to their designers, as 
successors to the tower of Babel itself would 











The Foundry 





suppose that it is actually easy to make or 
that interesting manipulations can not take 
place in its production. One half of the 
foundries do not know what the other half 
is doing, and the pervading feeling amongst 
us is, that a specialty shop is devoid of in- 
terest because it does not make everything 
from a needle to an anchor and nothing 
could be more erroneous. 

I used to have a horror for these shops, 
always looked upon them as the last place 


where skill and sound judgment was needed 
and have been sustained in this view by 
others. A specialty shop had always seemed 
to me a place where everything worked au- 
tomatically. You furnished materials, 
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charged the cupola and paid the hands and 
that is all there seemed to be to it, but this 
idea is entirely wrong, there is nothing to 
back it. 

One chilly spring morning I found myself 
once more in this disagreeable world with- 
out a job. A position was open with a radi- 
ator foundry, and as the hard times showed 
up nothing else it became Hobson’s choice, 
it got down to working in a radiator shop or 
starving, and being fond of life we chose 
the former. With many admonitions to 
friends to keep my whereabouts unknown, I 
started towards what I then thought was to 
a mechanic, what politicians in their lan- 
guage describe as a_ political death. I 
thought that I was taking a disgraceful 
downward step, but happily things are not 
always what they seem, and instead of find- 
ing that so many hard licks made a dollar. 
I found that in a specialty shop as any- 
where else, licks alone would possibly not 
make a dollar without the addition of hu- 
man skill, judgment and foresight. 

I have made these remarks as a short pre- 
face to the subject of radiator making, be- 
cause I know from experience that there are 
too many people running loose, who believe 
that the earth revolves around a jobbing 
shop, and will say that there is nothing like 
skill required in any specialty shop, that a 
man can leave his head at home in the morn- 
ing and get along with a good strong set of 
tough muscles throughout the day. They 
forget that the very reason the majority of 
the help employed can be of an inferior grade 
is because skill and the best of reasoning 
has made this possible, and must be retained 
to prevent a relapse into an abyss almost 
inextricable. There are probably more 
things to look after in a radiator shop than 
is apparent on the surface, some of these will 
be dwelt upon later. The whole structure 
of radiator making is so finely balanced and 
has such a small factor of safety that eter- 
nal vigilance becomes the price that must 
be paid for carrying it on successfully. 

Ten years ago there was not one-half the 
output of radiators that exists to-day, and the 
per foot of heating surtace for core- 
making and molding was double of what it 
is now. And I want to say a word or two 
here for the benefit of some lanky critters 
who try to make a foundry make money by 
driving their men, that the great increase 
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of output by both molders and core-makers 
has not been accomplished by driving men, 
it has been entirely done by the substitution 
of better appliances. The axiom that a man 
‘an do so much and no more is nearly true if 
applied to his muscular exertions, he is like 
an engine, there is a limit to the nlmber of 
revolutions he can make. Radiator molders 
have always been compelled to get a “gait” 
on them, like the stove platers, and the fact 
of their being able to turn out a “pipe” in 
half the time it formerly took them is due to 
the better rigging they are now furnished. 

If you are going to start any enterprise, 
that expects to utilize a considerable portion 
of semi-skilled labor it will pay you to climb 
over a twenty foot fence into some radiator 
shop, even if you do run the chance of being 
kicked out. It will pay you to get in there 
anyway you can, just to obtain a bird’s-eye 
view of how they arrange matters so that in 
case of emergency blind men could be em- 
ployed and get up enough work too, to run a 
heat. These shops don’t do like some others, 
hire a low class of labor, get a sixteenth cen- 
tury rigging and expect up-to-date castings. 
They expect and get first-class castings by 
having things so arranged that the operator 
can not do wrong, unless willfully. When 
they do hire low-paid help, they don’t ex- 
pect this kind to carry a cubie yard of brains 
with them, they don’t expect them to reason 
between cause and effect. They don’t expect 
a green hand to reel off a diagnosis of a bad 
easting. When things do go wrong they let 
a rather heavy hand fall not on those who 
are making the serap, but upon the ones who 
are retained to guard against the occurrence 
of such. They start right in for the foun- 
tain of trouble and shut it off, instead of do- 
ing as most foundries, damming, 
damn, it up and then have it come back with 
greater force than ever when the dyke built 
of makeshifts and temporary reliefs gives 
away. 

Radiator making and the manufacture of 
other iron products on the same scale may 
well be studied and undoubtedly would be 
if there did not exist such a rigid enforee- 
ment of shop rules absolutely prohibiting 
strangers from entering. Here is feund em- 
bodied the highest system so far perfected 
for turning out cast iron work. It has not 
been accomplished either, by a man with 
red whiskers sitting in the office and turning 
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a deaf ear to complaints about faulty pat- 
terns and cores, such reports are in these 
shops thankfully received and a eareful in- 
vestigation made of their extent. Radiator 
making furnishes one of the finest monu- 
ments to the fact, that improved appliances 
are money-makers in the foundry as well as 
everywhere else, and while but few can be 
directly interested in these lines, still this 
is not written for these few, it is written es- 
pecially for the others as an example of 
what a thoughtful consideration will do even 
for such a dirty place as a foundry. 

The day’s work turned out in these places 
is simply enormous, that is compared with 
the output of other foundries. To illustrate 
what kind of people we run across when we 
haven’t got a gun, I want to record the fol- 
lowing: Some years ago I was working in 
a shop that was at that time running on ma- 
chinery work, but had previously operated 
on heater and radiator work, but had been 
compelled to drop this as a hot potato, when 
others of its kind began to sit up nights to 
crack their heads while these people went to 
bed. In this shop a man and a helper used 
to put up ten radiators for a day’s work. 
(Some shops to-day get as high as sixty of 
the same kind from a molder and helper). 
Some bright genius down east informed the 
head of the concern that he could do better, 
claiming his ability to make twenty radia- 
tors a day alone, without a helper, besides 
making his own cores. He was promptly 
taken up and put to work, but as the old 
foreman told me he could do no better than 
the natives. They all worked hard enough, 
as far as hard work is concerned, it is not 
always the biggest day’s work that carries 
with it the greatest manual exertions. 

The plain truth was that the man was ac- 
tually capable of performing what he pro- 
mised to do, with the proper mechanical ap- 
plianees, but when he began to suggest some 
other form of chaplets, besides the quarter- 
inch cast iron ones, of which every molder 
had to cast his own supply he was ridiculed. 
When he suggested bars and chaplets that 
should adjust themselves automatically, he 
was greeted as a fraud. When he preached 
the doctrine of interchangeability in the 
foundry on lines adopted in specialty shops 
of other trades some one wanted to ride 
him on a rail. That man was a martyr to a 
set of people who never knew a good thing 








when they saw one, and we must say that 
he had a most excellent constitution, when 
he stood this kind of a racket in the face of 
egotism, bigotry and mechanical blindness 
for six months before giving up the ghost. 

We are wont to blame competition every 
time we find that our productions must be 
disposed of at a price that will leave us a 
smaller margin than usual. We get real mad 
and say that the country has gone to the 
dogs or else look with hope towards a change 
in the government. All of these things may 
soothe our partisan feelings, but cheaper 
goods have come to stay. Man’s productive- 
ness has increased so rapidly that only for 
the equally accelerating speed of his power 
to consume, we should have an unduly 
large stock on hand. Were we to find 
ourselves deprived of some of the mod- 
ern conveniences surrounding us we 
would at the same time become aware 
that we are lacking in homogeneous 
relations with. the rest of the world. 
It would prove a greater hardship to learn to 
do without new inventions than to become 
accustomed to their use. Modern arehitee- 
ture has created a demand for things to keep 
the abodes of man at a certain temperature 
and amongst these there are none with which 
we come in more daily contact than the radia- 
tor. 

The radiator of to-day is the result of an 
evolution. It is and has been going stead- 
ily forward. Who was the originator of this 
mode of furnishing heat and who has done a 
bit towards its improvement can not be said 
without doing an injustice to someone. Bht 
it has created a new industry, furnishing 
work to a large number of men and made 
the living in large buildings possible. 

It was a fad a few years ago to sell shop- 
rights in this line, and there are several peo- 
ple living who were bunkoed into buying 
the same, and remember with regret the 
money that went and never came back. Of 
course no sympathy need be extended to 
them for they one and all thought that they 
had a sure thing. These shoprights and the 
outfit that usually accompanied them proved 
in most cases to be “green goods,” it was 
made to sell and not to use. 

With a large number of radiators of differ- 
ent design on the market the details of shop 
practice may slightly vary in each case, al- 
though the principle underlying them Is 
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practically the same. We will show enough 
to enable an outsider to form a distinct idea 
of its application and to observe how a big 
day’s work may be had without driving 
men. Considerable profanity may have been 
expended before it was brought to its pres- 
ent stage of perfection, but little of this has 
been directed towards the men. Profanity 
never amounted to much in taking the back- 
draft from a pattern. Some people use it in 
large quantities, but the effect is about as 
lasting as a hypnotist’s twist behind your 
ears, a file and some sand paper will do the 
work better and what is more, it cures. 
Some of the old style ways of making rad- 
iators might prove interesting, but for com- 
parison only, or as anything antiquated is 
reverenced for what it has done. Nearly 
everyone is acquainted with the radiator in 
some form or another and we will Jump over 
its infancy and introduce the reader to one 
of the earliest rapid working methods, which 
is still used to some extent. We will begin 
our description of the radiator with one of its 
simplest forms, known as the two column. 
Fig. 1 shows the flask A placed upon the 
pattern B, which for convenience in hand- 
ling is provided with the wheels C. Fig. 2 
is a sectional view through Fig. 1 on lines 
D, E. These patterns, known as table pat- 
terns to distinguish them from another kind, 
the matchplate, are made in a very substan- 
tial manner as they are left stationary for 
the greatest part of the time. With this kind 
of a pattern both cope and drag may be had 
from the same half pattern by being so con- 
structed as to permit of minor attachments 
being made. At F the chaplets are shown 
in position, with the bar nearly touching 
these. To most foundrymen it will appear 
as if they were turned upside down, but the 
way they are used does not permit them to 
be placed otherwise. The depth the chap- 
lets enter the pattern, corresponds to the 
thickness of the casting, which is generally 
heavier at this point to allow of a flat 
surface being made on the core on which 
a small piece of tin may be placed to pre- 
vent the chaplet from sinking into the core. 
It will be observed that when one of these 
chaplets is rammed up it is secured at the 
same time and needs no further attention. 
The insignificant period occupied in placing 
the chaplet in pattern completes all the care 
bestowed upon it. Some radiators have as 





many as forty of these tiny chaplets scatter- 
ed over their surface and of the time-saving 
here effected, we can’t say enough, besides 
giving a service that can not be otherwise 
than accurate. 

The distance between these chaplets va- 
ries with the strength of different core 
sand mixtures, but commonlyit is from seven 
to eleven inches. As the force these chap- 
lets are called upon to withstand is the dif- 
ference in weight between the core and the 
amount of metal it displaces, and this is dis- 
tributed amongst a large number, no great 
strain is placed upon any one, it Is rather 
the tendency of a core, made as these are 
without rods, to bend, that is liable to mani- 
fest itself. 

(To be continued.) 





On the Use of Paris Plaster in the 
Foundry. 


In many foundries Plaster of Paris is used 
very largely, both to facilitate and to cheapen 
patternmaking. But there are hundreds of 
foundrymen who know nothing of its uses, 
and many others whose knowledge of the 
many ways in which it may be employed is 
very limited. It is the intention to give a 
few examples of its manipulation that should 
enable the intelligent foundryman to proceed 
with its use without further instruction. 

Calcined plaster (Plaster of Paris) will ad- 
here with great tenacity to the surface of 
metal or wood, therefore when a cast from 
either is to be taken, the surface must first 
be thoroughly oiled, which will enable you to 
remove the cast. 

Suppose you wish to make a core for a pul- 
ley hub having an enlargement in the middle 
to produce a chamber, and having a tapered 
point at each end to ensure the core being 
brought to the exact center of the mold. Fas- 
ten together with screws the pieces of wood 
with the smooth planed faces together; place 
them in the lathe, taking great care that the 
centers be exactly on a line of juncture. Then 
turn these into exactly the shape and dimen- 
sions of the core desired. 

This done, remove the screws, varnish one 
of the halves, and when dry place it flat side 
down on a smooth, level surface. Enclose it 
with pieces of board, set on edge, in contact 
with the ends, half-inch removed at the sides. 
After a free application of oil, pour in the 
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plaster. Half an hour afterwards tear away 
the fence, and by carefully rapping and pull- 
ing remove the pattern. Once more oil the 
pattern to ensure its not sticking, return it, 
and immediately, before the plaster becomes 
too hard, with plane, chisel and knife cut 
away the superfluous plaster and reduce to 
the desired thickness. Now remove the wood 
pattern and apply to the plaster cast two 
coats of shellac varnish. Mold carefully, mak- 
ing two iron castings from it, in one of which 
you will place the usual guide pins, and in 
the other the corresponding holes. There you 
have an iron core box that is absolutely per- 
fect, and at a merely nominal cost. 

The foundryman will perceive that any sur- 
face, no matter how intricate and varied, if it 
can be molded, can be reproduced in plaster 
just as easily as can a plain surface. 

To mix the plaster for the above operation, 
pour into a vessel about as much water as 
you think will fill the mold. Then add plas- 
ter till you fear the mixture will be too 
thick; with the hands thoroughly mix. You 
will probably find it is still too thin—but 
perhaps not. A little more plaster to thicken, 
or a litthe more water to thin; but, as soon as 
you think it is right, pour it, and at once pour 
away the remainder and wash clean the ves- 
sel. 

There is considerable latitude as to the con- 
sistency of a mixture of plaster of paris to 
produce a practically good cast; but the best 
results are obtained when it is just right, and 
you will have to learn this by experience. As 
a rule, mix as thick as you can without im- 
pairing the fluidity necessary to “run” the 
work in hand. In all cases it must be thor- 
oughly mixed, so that there will be no lumps 
and the consistency will be uniform through- 
out the mass. A few inexpensive experiments 
will make you proficient. Frequently you 
wish to make a pattern much like one that 
you already have, but with various altera- 
tions to fit some new combination. Just mix 
some plaster as thick as mortar, and with a 
putty knife build on your pattern and pro- 
duce as nearly as possible the desired shape; 
then take the cutting tools and finish the 
work. If you happen to cut off too much in 
some places, just daub on some more plaster 
and try again as often as necessary. Make 
from the thus-altered pattern an iron casting, 
and finish it up for a new pattern. The lip 
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of the big cupola ladle sometimes gets badly 
burned away, and repairing by riveting on 
a piece of boiler iron is a difficult and expen- 
sive operation. Just lay the ladle on its side 
and oil freely a large area all about the lip. 
Mix some plaster to a pasty consistency, and 
with the hands lay it on. Make a good, big 
false lip reaching nearly down to the ring of 
the ladle shank and correspondingly wide. 
The plaster will probably slide off more or 
less and cause you to fear that you are going 
to make a failure of the job. But persist, and 
in a few minutes you will have everything 
your own way—as people usually do who per- 
sist. Before removing the plaster, trim to 
three-eighth-inch thickness. Let it lie for 
two hours, then remove and trim the lip to the 
desired shape. Let it season for twenty-four 
hours, then mold very carefully, taking all 
the time necessary to ensure against break- 
ing. Bed it in the cope slowly, carefully, inch 
by inch, until the bed is solid everywhere. 
Ram the nowel many times, but softly, over 
the pattern. The same care should be ob- 
served in ramming the cope. But you can do 
it with perfect success. 

In the iron casting produced, drill a liberal 
number of holes wherewith to bolt it to the 
ladle. But never use this casting on the ladle 
except once, and then only as a template 
wherewith to mark for the corresponding 
holes in the ladle. 

Now make a punch of hard wood that will 
pass freely through the holes in the lip cast- 
ing (which latter is to be used hereafter as a 
pattern only), the punch to have a shoulder 
that will stop it when the end projects about 
one-half inch through the pattern. By punch- 
ing through the holes before drawing the pat- 
tern you will thus make core prints into 
which you will set cores of a length equal to 
that of the punch. 

A casting made from this pattern will al- 
ways fit, and the holes will always correspond 
to the holes in the ladle, and subsequent re- 
pairs will be easy and inexpensive. 

Again, you may wish to add thickness to a 
pattern of difficult shape—say the rim of a 
sheave wheel. Just fix a sweep to the center 
of the hub, having the opposite end shaped to 
suit. Tack on the underside of this end a 
piece of wood, very narrow, and just the 
thickness that you wish to add. Sweep on 
the thickly-mixed plaster, running the sweep 
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around many times, finishing with a thinner 
mixture. Then, with a putty knife, fill up 
the groove formed by the narrow piece of 
wood on bottom of sweep which gauged the 
thickness of plaster applied.—Mechanical 
World. 





Gladstone, Sayce, Farrar, Gun- 
saulus, Hale, Etc. 


No matter what the subject might be on 
which the men whose names are given above 
might write it would be of absorbing interest 
to the people. How much more would this 
interest be if the subjects on which they 
wrote were those to which these men had 
given the greatest consideration and the best 
thoughts of their minds. In “The People’s 
Bible History,” just issued by the Henry O. 
Shepard Company, of Chicago, the matured 
opinions of these men—of the most learned 
Biblical scholars in all portions of the globe— 
is concentrated. Of this book Bishop John 
H. Vincent says: “What Gladstone and Sayce 
have written expressly for its pages, giving 
the latest results of their largest knowledge, 
is enough to justify even the most cultivated 
people among us in the purchase of this ad- 
mirable book, and the English ex-premier 
and the eminent archaeologist are only two 
out of eighteen specialists who have con- 
tributed to “The People’s Bible History.” 
The beauty and wealth of illustration and 
the exquisite presswork and typography of 
the book are worthy settings to the utter- 
ances of the great minds set forth in its 
pages. The popular edition of the book is 
to be had in cloth, half Russia, and full Rus- 
sia. Agents are wanted. An edition de luxe 
has also been brought out, containing 1,283 
pages and 200 full-page illustrations and 
maps, and is said to be a masterpiece of mod- 
ern bookmaking. We advise our readers to 
investigate this work, which is sold only by 
subscriptions. 

The attitude of Mr. Gladstone toward 
America during the civil war is strikingly 
shown in his correspondence with the late 
Cyrus W. Field, extracts from which are 
published in the May number of Harper's 
Magazine, including a letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone, written November 27, 1862, in which 
he expresses his conviction that the Union 
eause will fail, and that to prolong such a 
war was “not folly only, but guilt to boot.” 
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Among the Foundries. 
George A. Shea has purchased the foundry 
at Houlton, Me. 
The Sycamore Foundry & Machine Co., at 
De Kalb, 11, will enlarge. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. is enlarging their foundry at Wil- 
merding, Pa. 

John C. Woodcock has purchased the foun- 
dry at Chillicothe, O., that has remained idle 
so long, and will commence to operate it. 


The foundry and boiler plant of the late 
Philo S. Curtis, at Utica, N. Y., has been sold 
to a new company at auction, and will be 
operated by them. 


The business formerly carried on at Clay- 
ville, N. Y., by King, Crommie & McDowell, 
will be hereafter conducted tinder the name 
of King Manufacturing Co. 


The Marvel City Machine & Foundry Co. 
is the title of a new concern that has leased 
the Bessemer Foundry Co.’s plant at Besse- 
mer, Ala., and will operate it in future. 


The Columbus Machine Co., at Columbus, 
O., which has been closed for some time, will 
be reopened and managed by a new company 
that has been formed for that purpose. 


John Johnson, for the past three years in 
charge of the foundry of the Rockford 
Foundry Co., at Rockford, Ill., was pre- 
sented, on the eve of his departure for Chi- 
cago to accept another position, with a silver 
wine set. 


A long article in the Springfield, O., Times 
of April 24 describes the molding and casting 
of a fifteen-ton casting at the works of the 
Springfield Foundry Co., Springfield, O., and 
incidentally pays John G. Sadlier, who has 
charge of the foundry department, several 
compliments. 





Mr. W. J. Moore will represent hereafter 
the Crane Iron Works in Philadelphia. He 
will be located at 604 Girard Building, and 
will have exclusive charge of their pig iron 
product. 





The Friendly Society of Iron Founders, of 
England, Ireland and Wales, would seem to 
be in a most flourishing condition, judging 
from their weekly report, issued March 22, 
1896. At that time they had on hand over 
$160,000. 


























Fire Fiend. 

G. C. Miller has his new foundry completed 
at Lincoln, Il. 

The Vulean foundry at Lucan, Ont., suf- 
fered from a $1,000 fire, April 5. 

E. S. Rumsey’s foundry, at Watkins, N. 
Y., suffered from a $1,000 fire April 12. 

Wallace Bros.’ foundry and machine shops, 
at Lafayette, Ind., were destroyed by fire 
last month. Loss, 20,000. Insurance, 
$5,750. 





Among the Foundries, 

Cooper Bros., at Syracuse, N. Y., are re- 
building their foundry. 

Joseph Reid will build a new foundry at 
Oil City, Pa., 50x80 ft. 

The George P. Sennet Foundry Co. is a new 
concern at Youngstown, O. 

The American Iron Works Co. will erect a 
large foundry at Portland, Ore. 

The Whitin Machine Works, at Worcester, 
Mass., are adding an addition of 67x140 feet 
to their foundry. 

Benj. A. Starr, a member of the firm of 
Jesse W. Starr & Sons, who formerly did a 
large business in Camden, N. J., died sud- 
denly April 27, in Camden. 





At one time, many years ago, there existed 
a fine charcoal iron furnace at Hopewell, 
Pa., together with a foundry that was noted 
for the large number of cannon cast within 
its walls. Of late years, however, they have 
been abandoned, and the inhabitants have 
one by one moved away, until not a solitary 
individual is left and the whole place is fall- 
ing into ruin. 


M. 8S. Groves has been giving a series of 
lectures during the winter months in Pitts- 
burg on metallurgical subjects. His first 
one, entitled “The Physical Characteristics 
of Iron and Steel,’ was accorded a magnifi- 
cent reception, and the last one, delivered 
April 18, was even more cordially received, 
if that were possible. These lectures were 
given under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., 
of Pittsburg, and the large hall in which 
they were delivered was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, many of those present being 
prominently connected with the leading in- 
dustries of the Iron City. The lecture was 
and 


illustrated with blackboard sketches 
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specimens of the leading grades of ore, pig 
iron, ‘fuel, ete. 





Questions and Answers. 

Replying to the inquiry of F. N. P. in our 
April issue as to the best method of casting 
bronze about an iron or steel shaft, would 
say that we have had much experience in 
making castings of that nature and are 
pleased to answer your inquiry. The best 
preparation we know of is made by the 
Eureka Chill Core Compound Co., and we 
believe that a trial of their preparation 
would overcome the difficulty of blowholes, 

ete. 
BRIDGEPORT DEOXIDIZED BRONZE 
& METAL CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Cc. lL. P. desires to know the average cost 
of foundry labor required in the making of 
a ton of castings, such as general car and 
engine castings, jobbing work, grate bars, 
boiler fronts, large gears, pinions and brake 
shoes; all green sand work. This is supposed 
to cover cost of molders, core makers, cu- 
pola hands, helpers, cleaners, ete. 





Pittsburg and Vicinity. 

The iron trade has not shown any great 
improvement, as was confidently expected 
for the past month or so. It still remains 
without any material change, and the feat- 
ureless condition which has been described 
for several issues past still prevails. Every- 
body connected with the trade is still wait- 
ing for something to turn up. The arrange- 
ment made by the Bessemer steel producers 
is given as the cause for considerable in- 
activity, as people are waiting to see how it 
will turn out. 

So far there has not been any deviation 
from prices, but the brokers are actually 
supplying the market. Furnaces are still 
pushing production. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that things will go on as they are 
now until the question as to whether there 
is to be a higher range of values has been 
settled beyond a doubt. In some lines, how- 
ever, the spring season has brought an in- 
creased volume of trade and slightly better 
prices. 

Coke, ore and billets are, it is given out, 
as low in price as there is any reason to ex- 
pect for the year. Producers take the view 
that no trifling with price for these products 
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will affect the demand for them, but this in- 
ference is stubbornly contested in some 
quarters. The situation is not clear except 
that the urgency of demand has relaxed and 
that there is a spirit of indifference in the 
market. 

The general course of the trade is toward 
easier prices. The spirit of combination is 
seeking expression without avail. The pivot 
in the situation is the determination among 
the large consuming interests to buy early 
in July. If projected enterprises are prose- 
cuted, all will be well. 

Among the foundries in this vicinity there 
appears to be a slight improvement. I*oun- 
ders who were only making from two to 

_ three heats per week are now making from 
four to five. This is especially true in the 
valley districts, where trade seems to be a 
little brisker than directly in the city. Gen- 
erally speaking, nearly all the iron founders 
fully expect a better demand for their prod- 
uct, not only this, but also higher prices. 
The ruling prices for raw material at pres- 
ent are shown in the following figures: 


Grey forge ...... OSs ace eae $10.75 to $11.00 
PIO, 2 RP OUROEY 6i5disscalcisiecsews 12.75 to 13.00 
NO. 2 BOURGET «6.005 dwsiewsiesis 12.00 to 12.50 
BREEN Sans alc anemia, isiaie s oes 13.00 to 18.25 


No. 1 Charcoal, oundry.... 17.50to 18.00 
No. 2 Charcoal, Foundry.... 17.00 to 17.25 

Cast Iron Pipe—Manufacturers of this 
branch of the trade state that they are hav- 
ing a fair demand and confidently expect to 
experience a heavier demand, as they say 
the outlook is rosy. 

Copper—An average amount of business is 
being transacted and at prices which range 
about 11 cents. 

Pig Lead—Although there has been an im- 
provement noticeable in this market, yet it 
was sufficient to justify higher prices. Pres- 
ent quotations rule about 3.20 in car load 
lots. 

Aluminum—Makers report an _ excellent 
business and state that they possess many 
large orders. The plants are running to their 
full capacity and are expected to do so for 
some time to come. Prices are unchanged. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, bell, brass and phosphor-bronze found- 
ers, has received an order from the United 
States Government for two large bells, one 
2,400 pounds weight for the Castle Hill 
Light Station, at Staten Island, New York, 


and the other, weighing 1,300 pounds, for 
Port Jefferson Harbor. The specification 
ealls for specially fine material. 





Notice. 
Advertisements’ Entitled Situations 

Wanted, or Situations Vacant Will be In- 

serted in this column one insertion FREE 

All others cents 25 per line. 

FOR SALE—No. 3 root blower, used only 
few months; to be replaced with largest 
size. Address box 4, care The Foundry 
Publishing Company. 

FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP for sale 
at Carthage, Mo.; fine location; two lines 
of railroad and other advantages. D. R. 
GOUCHER, Carthage, Mo. 


WANTED—Position as foreman in large or 
small foundry; present place not satisfac- 
tory; good references. Address box 11, 
are The Foundry. 

WANTED—A young man, capable of super- 
intending plow factory having a capacity 
of 20 plows per day; must understand 
business thoroughly; references required. 
Address box 18, care The Foundry. 

WANTED—A position as brass foundry 
foremen; have had twelve years’ experi- 
ence as foreman and can give the best of 
references as to ability. Address box 14, 
eare The Foundry. 

FOR SALE—Foundry and Machine shop, in 
the city of Grand Island, Neb.; new brick 
buildings on large lot; plant well equipped 
with all necessary machinery and flasks. 
For full particulars address PHILIP M. 
WALES, Troy, N. Y. 

WANTED—Foreman molder wants a situ- 
ation; has had 11 years’ experience, as 
such in marine and engine works; has a 
thorough practical knowledge of green, 
dry and loam work; used to handling men 
to advantage; can give Al references from 
last employers. Address box 16, care The 
Foundry. 

WANTED—Position as foreman of foundry; 
have had 15 years’ experience and up-to- 
date in all details; manage a foundry on 
business principles and can give refer- 
ences as regards ability, habits; under- 
stand gating small castings and able to 
estimate costs. Address box 17, care 
The Foundry. 

WANTED—By an educated foundryman, 39 
years of age, 25 years’ of experience, 15 
years as foreman, superintendent and 
manager, a position in either capacity; 
thoroughly conversant with modern prac- 
tice on all classes of green and dry sand 
molding from the lightest castings up to 
20 tons; Practical mixer and melter of 
irons, fair practical knowledge of chemis- 
try of irons; competent to buy material 
and figure estimates; references of the 
highest class. Address PAUL, box 12, 
care The Foundry. 
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A New Steel Casting Process. 

The Tropenas steel casting process has 
been for some time attracting considerable 
attention in European countries, and it is 
said to be in successful operation in Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Austria and Russia. 

Messrs. Powell & Colne, Thames Building, 
N. Y., are sole American agents, and send us 
considerable information from which we 
have compiled the following: 

Tropenas pneumatic process is a modifica- 
jion of the Bessemer process. It consists in 
decarbonizing pig iron, melted in the usual 
way, by means of air compressed under a 
light pressure. 

‘lo accomplish this a special converter dif- 
ferent in many points from the Bessemer and 
other similar apparatus is used. The most 
important differences are the following: 

1. Truneated, conical or rounded shape 
of the converter giving a greater depth to the 
metallic bath to prevent the tumultuous agi- 
tution of the latter and the consequent churn- 
ing of the metal and seoria together during 
the operation. 

2. The position of the tuyeres, on one side 
of the converter only, said tuyeres protrud- 
ing into the converter or not according to the 
kind of pig iron used and the articles to be 
manufactured. 

». Circular shape of the inside of the tuy- 
eres, being of a greater radius than in the 
usual styles so as to avoid the obstruction of 
ill the tuyeres at the same time, if perchance 
the operator does not at first place the con- 
verter in its proper position, 

!. Two rows of tuyeres independent of 
each other. The lower row composed of 
cylindrical tuyeres of large diameter, opening 
into a large air or blast chamber. 

These lower tuyeres are called “fining tuy- 
eres,” because the air they admit into the 
converter acts directly on the surface of the 
bath, thus refining it. 

The top row is composed of tuyeres with 
flattened sections opening into a small inde- 
pendent air box, controlled by a specia¥ valve. 
This arrangement allows variations in the 
flow of air from these tuyeres. 

These top tuyeres are called “combustion 
> because they are used to burn 
above the metaliie bath, the carbonic oxide 
(C. O.) produced by the action of the fining 
or lower tuyeres on the metal, without acting 
directly upon the latter. 


tuyeres,’ 
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5. Arrangement of the tuyeres placed 
symmetrically in a fan shape, converged or 
parallel, according to requirements, but al- 
ways in such a manner as to prevent a gyra- 
tory motion in the metallic bath. 

6. Position of the lower or fining tuyeres, 
in relation to the surface of the metallic bath; 
these tuyeres always blowing in such a man- 
ner that the compressed air, of low pressure, 
never penetrates into the metallic bath. 

7. The ensemble of these arrangements 
tends to keep the bath quiet during the op- 
eration, contrary to all other pneumatic pro- 
cesses, Which by means, differing more or 
less, stir the metal and slag. 

In brief, the Tropenas process differs froin 
the other pneumatic processes in the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

The compressed air does not penetrate into 
the metallic bath, but acts only on its sur- 
face. 

Contrarily to all other similar processes 
which have in view the agitation, more or 
less, of the metallic bath, all the arrange- 
ments of the Tropenas process tend to keep 
the bath as quiet as possible during the op- 
eration. By so doing Tropenas avoids giving 
to the metallic bath any further agitation 
than the natural one caused by the chemical 
reaction going on in the bath. 

This surface blowing, carried on during 
the whole operation, one of the main features 
of the process, results in considerably reduc- 
ing the churning of the metal and scoria to- 
gether and consequently tends to prevent 
blow holes in castings, a very important mat- 
ter. 

In the Tropenas converter the carbonic 
oxide is burnt by means of the top tuyeres, 
while in the other processes this carbonic 
oxide is not utilized and escapes through the 
neck of the converter, a consequent loss of 
heat. 

In the Bessemer operation nearly all the 
carbon, contained in the metal, is trans- 
formed into carbonie oxide, the proportion 
in volume reaching from 20 to 30 per cent of 
the total quantity of the escaping gases, 
while in the Tropenas process the top row of 
tuyeres allows of the rational burning, above 
the surface of the metallic bath, of all the 
earbonic oxide arising from the metal, thus 
increasing considerably the temperature of 
the final steel. 

The gases produced by the reaction of the 
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air, from the bottom tuyeres upon the molten 
bath, contain a certain proportion of hydro- 
gen (H) coming from the decomposition of 
the humidity of the air, and also a great pro- 
portion of carbonic oxide gas (C. O.) produced 
in part by the carbon in the bath not being 
completely oxidized through the air from 
the lower tuyeres not playing directly upon it 
and, in part, by the decomposition of car- 
bonic acid gas (C. O2), resulting from the 
higli temperature in the converter. When 
no flame is visible, no air is allowed to come 
through the top tuyeres, but as soon as a 
flame is observed, the valve, controlling the 
tuyeres, is gradually opened to admit air. 

The object and result of this admission of 
air through the top tuyeres, is to burn car- 
bonic oxide gas (C. O.) and hydrogen (H.), 
and thus to produce a high temperature im- 
mediately above the bath, which high tem- 
perature increases the temperature of the 
bath itself. The volume of air comiug 
through the top tuyeres is regulated by a 
valve according to the production of C. O. 
and then burns C. O. as completely as possi- 
ble. The operation is stopped by means or- 
dinarily employed in a pneumatic process. 

The gain in heat from the combustion of 
these gases gives a more fluid metal without 
any expenditure whatever. 

Surface blowing, quietness of the bath, 
churning of the metal and scoria together 
brought down to their lowest minimum pos- 
sible and the high temperature of final steel, 
all co-operate in the production of a pure and 
very fluid metal giving sound castings with- 
out blow holes, when the molds are made 
with suitable sand and dried. 

It used to be considered that blow holes 
were due to carbonic oxide gas, but Pro- 
fessor Mueller’s experiments, confirmed by 
English experimenters, have demonstrated 
that they were due, for the greater part, to 
hydrogen, nitrogen and ammonia, the latter 
being a combination of the two first gases. 

These gases are, and can be nothing else, 
than the result of the decomposition of the 
humidity of the air passing through the 
metal, whether penetrating through the bot- 
tom of the converter, as in the Bessemer 
process, or through the sides below the sur- 
face of the metallic bath, as in Clapp-Grif- 
fiths, Thomas-Gilchrist, Walrand, Robert and 
other processes. The air in the Tropenas 
converter not being sent into the metal, it 
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will readily be understood that hydrogen 
and nitrogen cannot be present in the metal 
in any appreciable quantity, this advantage 
added to having a purer and more fluid metal, 
accounts for the freedom from blow holes in 
castings. 

These advantages also account for the fa- 
cility of maKing castings of very small sizes 
in exact counterpart of the molds, no matter 
how intricate the shapes may be, a result 
which has been so far impossible with the 
present systems of making steel . 

Generally steel castings have to be an- 
nealed for many days, and the delay result- 
ing is a great commercial drawback. This 
is not necessary with Tropenas steel; reheat- 
ing being only required in special shape 
pieces, having great differences in thickness 
in order to re-establish the molecular sta- 
bility partially destroyed by cooling and the 
consequent contraction accompanying it. 
Castings are also reheated when high me- 
chanical tests are required. In fact, many 
current ordinary pieces, requiring no special 
mechanical tests, are run in green moulds 
and used without any further treatment. 

Reheating in the Lropenas process is a 
very simple, short and inexpensive opera- 
tion, consisting in simply reheating to cherry 
red heat in a direct fire furnace or chamber, 
rarely requiring more than twenty-four 
hours, while with the other processes it takes 
many days. 

In order to prove that with surface blow- 
ing a very fluid and uniform quality of steel 
castings can be made, the following experi- 
ments have often been repeated. A three- 
ton casting was made with a one-ton con- 
verter; the metal of three successive opera- 
tions in the same converter was poured one 
over the other in the same ladle before cast- 
ing. This ladle, after being emptied, did not 
even show as much as two pounds of steel 
adhering to its sides. 

Again, trials were made in a small foundry 
where small pieces were exclusively cast, 
using a one-ton converter, each ladle con- 
taining only from 100 to 150 pounds of metal, 
requiring refilling several times. Test pieces 
taken from each pouring were tried and ana- 
lyzed; every one was found to give the same 
mechanical results and analysis. 

Another interesting feature of the Tro- 
penas process consists in the possibility of 
reusing from 20 to 30 per cent of scraps, run 




















ways, headers, etc., without the slightest 
difficulty and without any injury whatever 
io the quality of the steel. No other con- 
verter process can use such a great propor- 
jion, and some cannot use any at all. - This 
is of great practical importance—these 
scraps, ete., often averaging 25 per cent and 
even more. 





The Casting of Aluminum. 


The suecessful manufacture of castings 
from aluminum is an extremely easy thing 
for any brass founder, if he will simply fol- 
low the following suggestions in regard to 
liandling the metal. The cause of nine out 
of ten unsuccessful castings in aluminum is 
from either one of two causes, viz., the metal 
is either oxidized in melting from raising 
its temperature too much above the melting 
point, or the casting is not properly gated 
and vented. 

The proper crucible to use is one made of 
plumbago, similar to that ordinarily used in 
melting brass. The aluminum is placed in 
this crucible, and is melted preferably over 
a coke fire. If it is not convenient to use 
coke, charcoal, then oil, and then gas, is the 
order in which the fuel is most desirable. 
Good aluminum eastings cannot be made by 
inelting over a fire composed of coal, for the 
reason that the aluminum will absorb the 
sulphurous and silicious gases from the coal, 
which will cause defects in the casting. It 
is not necessary to cover the aluminum with 
anything, while melting, if care is taken not 
{o raise the temperature of the metai much 
above its melting point, which is about 1,200 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

After the metal is melted, it should be re- 
ioved from the fire, and cooled before pour- 
ing, not by being allowed to stand, but by 
the addition of new metal. This should be 
stirred in, being careful not to scrape the 
sides of the crucible, or the material of which 
the crucible is made will remain in the metal, 
injuring the casting, as the scrapings will not 
come to the surface, as in brass or iron cast- 
ings, for the reason that aluminum is nearer 
the specifie gravity of the material of which 
the crucible is made. Any particles scraped 
off remain practically in the body of the 
metal, whereas, in iron or brass, they come 
to the surface, owing to the fact that iron 
or brass have a greater specific gravity than 
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aluminum, or, in other words, they are so 
very much heavier. The aluminum should 
be poured when it is a dark cherry red, or as 
cold as it is possible to have it, in order that 
it may flow freely in the mould. 

Aluminum castings can either be made in 
iron or sand moulds. If made in sand 
moulds, the moulds should be well vented, 
and as large a gate and as high a riser should 
be used as is possible, in order that the 
aluminum in the body of the casting may 
cool before the metal in the gate, and thus 
allow the molten metal in the gate to flow 
in and supply the shrinkage in the body of 
the casting as the casting shrinks. It is also 
desirable to have as high a riser as conven- 
ient, so that the head of the aluminum in 
the gate may be sufficient to force the metal 
to the most distant part of the mould. This 
applies especially to gated patterns for small 
castings. 

If it is desired to produce a casting with 
a very fine, smooth surface, this can be ac- 
complished by using a facing of very fine 
Connecticut sand, which has beeu sifted and 
then dried. This facing is then baked with 
the smoke of a gasoline torch, and the best 
sand castings can be made in this way. If 
there is a large quantity of castings from 
fhe same pattern to be made, it would be ad- 
visable to use an iron mould and cast acecord- 
ing to the methods, patents for which have 
been granted to L. J. Crecelious, and are 
controlled by the St. Louis Refrigerator and 
Wooden Gutter Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and is 
a process used by this company in casting 
their aluminum bicycle forks, frames and 
handle bars. 

This method consists in taking an tron 
mould, placing it in a furnace, and heating 
it to the temperature at which the metal 
to be cast melts. The metal is melted in a 
crucible in another furnace, and after the 
mould has been brought to the temperature 
above referred to, the metal is poured in the 
mould either through a hole in the top of 
the furnace containing the mould, or by re- 
moving the mould from the furnace, filling 
it, and then replacing it in the furnace to 
soak, in order to be sure that the metal and 
the mould are at the same temperature. The 
mould is then removed from the furnace, 
cooled from the bottom upwards, either by 
lowering it gradually into a bath containing 
some cooling liquid, or by turning on the 
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mould, through a hose, a jet of cold air, 
forced by a blower, which accomplishes the 
same purpose, viz., of cooling the mould from 
the bottom upwards. 

In doing this, most perfect and sound cast- 
ings can be procured, for the reason that as 
the mould and the metal in the mould cool 
together, there is no chance for the metal 
to draw away from the mould, as the molten 
metal in the upper part of the mould moves 
down, as a whole, to supply the shrinkage, 
as the metal cools in the bottom of the cast- 
ing. 

The that aluminum 
away” from an iron mould is caused by the 
heated metal coming in contact with a cold 
surface, which causes the metal to solidify 
and contract, and in this case, where the 
mould is cold, there is no opportunity offered 
for metal above to flow in and fill the void 
which has thus been caused, and that is why 
it is impossible to cast in a metal mould, un- 
less the mould is first heated, and in addi- 
tion to the heating it will be seen that it is 
to cool the mould from the bot- 
tom upwards, in order that as the metal in 
the casting contracts, new metal may take 
its place. 


expression “blows 


necessary 


To remove the oxide the following process 
is adopted: After the metal is taken from 
the fire, and before pouring, take a sheet of 
writing paper, dip it in water, so that it will 
become thoroughly saturated, wrap in this 
paper a tablespoonful of nitrate of potash 
to about one hundred pounds of metal, and 
place it on the top of the pot of molten metal, 
and instantly with an iron ladle or stick of 
some kind push it to the bottom of the cruci- 
ble. By the time it reaches the bottom of 
the pot the paper has burned, and the nitre 
comes up through the pot, combining with 
the oxide as it comes to the surface. This 
is then skimmed off when the metal is prop- 
erly treated, to insure a sound casting.—Alu- 
minum World. 





Cupolas and Melting Iron. 
BY G, BUSCH. 

Anything about cupolas and their manage- 
ment always interests me, and I always read 
them to see the different ideas men put in 
practice. There seems to be no rule to 
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ern melting iron in a cupola furnace, or put- 
I wish to cite you a few 


ting one up, either. 
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“ases that are no fancy sketches. 


They 
stand to-day, and more are being put up 


right along. We will first take the cupola 
itself: In one shop there will be an old boiler 
shell with a few holes cut through it for 
tuyeres (these are generally round or meant 
to be), with pieces of stove-pipe stuck in 
them. From there it is connected to blast 
pipes with a canvas bag or legs of rubber 
boots (I have seen both of these used). The 
scaffold—that is a fright. It is plunked up 
under the eaves, dark as an old shed And 
about half large enough. When the iron and 
coke is up, a2 man has to almost stand on his 
head to look in the charging door, because 
of the iron being piled around in the way. 
The fan is generally second-handed—a rattle- 
trap. “Oh, it was cheap; got it for $40.” 
Yes, I suppose so. It looks cheap. Their 
work ranges from a stove leg to a 1,500-pouna 
casting, but they want their iron melted tei 
or eleven to one, and kick and kick. “It is 
done elsewhere; why not here?” It makes 
aman weary. The next shop the cupola is 
stuck in the angle of a wall (to make rdom 
for a snap bench in rear of it), with the spout 
about four feet from the wall. The ladle 
handles are far enough from the wall, run- 
ning at right angles to allow a man to 
Squeeze behind them. The melter steps in 
to tap; the molder stands in this trap; out 
comes the iron; he tries to step up, misses ‘t 
and the iron runs all over the floor. The 
molder either has to come over the iron or 
climb up the stack or crawl under it. 

The next place of this kind there will be 
a fairly large cupola upon short legs, so that 
when it becomes necessary to put under a 
crane ladle there has to be a great hole dug 
under the spout. If a receiver is used, this 
hole has to be there to drop the bowl ladles 
in. Now, if any reader has ever had any ex- 
perience in lifting a ladle out of a hole, I 
will guarantee he would avoid having it if 
buuding for himself. This cupola is put up 
as if it were a competitor for a prize for 
awkwardness and inconvenience. In regard 
to getting material on the scaffold and charg- 
ing, the proprietor has his kick coming about 
economical melting. Contrast these rigs 
with a cupola erected by a practical man 
who has earned his knowledge by study and 
by the hard knocks of experience. He 
have no holes dug in the floor (under 
spout), no canvas bags, boot-legs, ete. 


will 
the 
(I will 




















inke some of that back. Some men, when 
ihey get off the floor, forget how they used 
io whine and kick, and sometimes will copy 
things they used to despise, because they 
won't have to use it and because it is cheap. 
They are few, but they exist in large enough 
quantities.) The cupola will be placed in 
shape with regard to getting to and away 
from it. He will not continually kick about 
fuel. “Get your iron hot,” he will say. I 
know a man (a foundry man of great ability) 
who, when asked how much fuel to a ton of 
iron he used, answered: ‘Enough to get the 
iron hot, by I don’t stint my melter on 
fuel. I tell him to get his iron hot. D—- 
ihe fuel. I don’t like to save three or four 
pounds of coke to make a 100 pounds of 
scrap. It don’t pay.” 

The writer has worked in a shop where 
great results in melting were boasted of, and 
by the looks of the iron that came from the 
cupola it was easy to believe, that they used 
very little coke. It was as easy to believe, 
also, that there were enough castings lost 
from dull iron to purchase twice the amount 
of coke used. This may be economy, and it 
Inay not be. In addition to this, these stories 
are spread about the country, and it puts 
some good foremen in a poor light, because 
they could not do this wonderful melting, 
when the fact was that this iron could not 
have been used for one-third of the work in 
these shops. Almost any cupola can be made, 
to melt, say fourteen to one, more or less; but 
it takes a Jim Slicker to pour such iron and 
get a casting out of it. I consider him a 
first-class man who first gets his iron hot. 
then works his bed and charges of fuel down 
to the lowest limit, still keeping the iron hot. 





When this is done, so that when a slight 
change is made either in iron or fuel it will 
he noticed at the spout, he is at the end of 
his rope in saving fuel. There is no man, I 
think, in charge of a foundry, that likes to 
use more than is necessary of anything, 
whether it be coke or anything else. There 
wre shops that have reputations for doing 
economical melting, but their schedule or in- 
structions were not followed. Many an extra 
shovel of coke is thrown or sneaked in from 
time to time; the iron comes down hot. “Oh, 
yes; it is fine.” Now, I don’t have to take 
anybody’s word for this, for I have seen it 
played more than once; have had the conceit 
knocked out of me by finding it has been 
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played on me until I caught on. Then I 
found my schedule was not right—‘nearly 
so, but not quite.” I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as saying or thinking that no shops 
melt up to ten or over, for I know they do. I 
am speaking of places where they do job 
work and have light heats, light castings, or 
snap work, with a few moderately heavy 
ones. It makes some difference whether iron 
has to be carried sixty or one hundred feet 
after being transferred from a receiver and 
poured in a light mold, or caught in a crane 
ladle and poured direct from there to a heavy 
casting. Some work called heavy needs hot 
iron; other work called light can be poured 
with dull iron, ete. So, if every man would 
consider the requirements of his own shop 
and let the other shops go to kingdom come, 
he would save himself and others plenty of 
time and trouble. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Think We Should Have More of It, 
Mr. Editor: 

The April issue of The Foundry interested 
me very much, and nothing attracted my at- 
tention more than the article by Thomas D. 
West, reciting his experiences in the early 
days. I have been upwards of twenty-two 
years in the foundry business, and know as 
well as he that timidity is the principal 
reason why so many otherwise bright and 
capable men neglect to give us the benefit 
of their knowledge or experience. That an 
effort has been made in the right direction, 
however, is amply shown by the number of 
your magazine referred to, and, aside from 
pointers on foundry matters, we have the 
Foundrymen’s Associations engaged in the 
very laudable work of cultivating a taste 
for more education on foundry subjects. The 
apprenticeship question itself is one desery- 
ing of all the attention these associations 
can give to it, as something must be done 
to put a stop to the great dearth of good 
mechanics that seems so prevalent every- 
where in America. 

The day is coming, if it is not already here, 
when the up-to-date molder will have to be 
a reading and thinking man, well versed in 
all the modern methods and capable of giv- 
ing an intelligent reply when asked the rea- 
son for anything connected with his busi- 
ness. Practical experience is, of course, in- 
valuable, and can only be acquired in one 
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way, but it must be supplemented with a 
knowledge of foundry matters, and the result 
of the work of others that can also be se- 
cured in only one way, viz., reading. Knowl- 
edge is power. When we add to our knowl- 
edge, we add to our power, our usefulness 
and our value, and just in proportion as we 
are yaluable, just so in proportion are we 
likely to be successful. 

For these reasons I think this apprentice- 
ship question must receive prompt attention 
and be wisely acted upon. A man like John 
Tettigrew, of Joliet, is a public, yes, a na- 
tional benefactor, as shown by his statement 
at a recent meeting of the Western Foundry- 
men’s Association, that he had taught over 
sixty apprentices and had twenty-six of them 
working for him now that he would not 
exchange for any like number he could secure 
elsewhere. A molder, to be deserving of the 
name, should understand core making and 
cupola practice, and he should learn these 
things thoroughly while serving his appren- 
ticeship. 

I commenced my apprenticeship in March, 
“1864, and feel often as if I was not yet out 
of my time, there are so many things to 
JOHN C. KNOEPPEL, 

Buffalo Forge Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


learn. 





Cupola Work and Humidity. 

The following reply to Mr. Sorge’s article 
in the April number of The Foundry is in- 
teresting, as referring to a subject that has 
latterly attracted considerable attention. 
We would be much pleased to hear from oth- 
ers on the same subject, and know the result 
of any other observations or experiments 
that may have been made:. 

The article in the April number of The 
Foundry, by A. Sorge, Jr., M. E., from which 
so much was expected by the writer, is dis- 
appointing, in that it does not treat the sub- 
ject as elaborately as its importance de- 
mands. A theory nicely written out and 
backed up by algebraic formula sometimes 
fails to carry conviction or satisfy the people 
in the office, whilst at the cupola, nine times 
out of ten, it is as a foreign language. 

The writer, about two years ago, took 


charge of a foundry, melting the iron or tin 
scrap, and very soon had to make inquiries 
of the melter as to the cause of bad luck for 
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the day, consisting of a drop out in the mid- 
dle of the heat from a “bung up,” or of trou- 
ble, either from slow melting, bad iron, fail- 
ure to slag, and other mishaps. Though the 
melter had spent a lifetime at the business, 
he could advance no theory. He’d say the 
fuel, material, treatment, ete., were always 
the same; and why results should be differ- 
ent, he could not say. 

Now, as one of the important agencies !n 
cupola work is air, and air varies as to its 
condition, guided by the law of cause and 
effect, I naturally began to look for the 
effect of various conditions of air on our 
melt. My first observation was in August, 
temperature 92 degrees F., and humidity ex- 
traordinary—such a day that the cupola 
hands wore only their shoes. The result was 
a “bung up” and drop out before one-half the 
floor got poured off. As August and Septem- 
ber contain many days in which the humidity 
of the atmosphere is abnormal, I more than 
satisfactorily determined that this condition 
was detrimental to iron melting. 

I have found, however, no one, though I 
have talked with many intelligent men in 
the business, to give the least credit to the 
theory. It is my custom, when I judge the 
air to be unfavorable, to warn our cupola 
people to be extra careful, as trouble might 
be expected, and I have rarely failed to find 
it so. As to winter work, which Mr. Sorge 
confined himself to, we have had so little 
trouble during that part of the year that I 
have paid but little attention to weather con- 
ditions; but, suffice it to say, that the “knocks 
out” in summer will count probably five to 
one in winter. 


I am gratified to find an article treating of 
the effect of humidity on casting, as, so far, 
I have only been laughed at for my pains. 
I hope to see more on the subject. 

C. E. STONE. 





Commendable. 
Editor The Foundry: 

While you have several valuable articles 
in your April issue, the writer wishes to es- 
pecially compliment Mr. Sorge upon the ex- 
cellency of his. He is the first to intelligent- 
ly and truly discuss the subject of atmo- 
spheric influence upon cupola practice, and 
what he says should at once end the many 
superstitious and ignorant ideas that have 
been advanced in the past as to whether or 
not a cupola was in any way influenced by 
changes in the atmosphere. 

THOS. D. WEST. 
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Open Channel Loam Work. 
BY ROBERT WATSON. 

Loam molding is not only considered to be 
the foremost branch in the trade, but gen- 
erally requires on an average, the most en- 
lightened mechanic to accomplish it with 
general success. There are various classes 
of loam work that would not be considered 
in the class I have reference to, just as good 
green sand molders, would compare a grate 
bar or a sash weight with mechanical green 
sand molding. In order to be a thorough 
good loam molder, one must not only thor- 
oughly understand the principles under- 
lying that branch of the trade, but must have 
a knowledge of mechanical drawing and unl- 
versal arithmetic. Just let me _ illustrate 
what the result would be, if one of these 
sash weight loam molders was to start in a 
large foundry where the foreman is in the 
habit of bringing your job in the shape of a 
blue print, a drawing on a board or a sketch 
on paper with the sweeps accompanying it, 
saying: “Here, make one of that,” then walk 
off without any further information. He 
would certainly place the stranger in a bad 
predicament if he had no knowledge of me- 
chanical drawing, and probably did not know 
any one around him to ask for assistance to 
help him along. I have uoticed as a general 
rule that when a stranger starts in a foundry 
a jealous feeling will spring up among his 
shopmates and every movement is watched 
with an unkindly spirit. He is fortunate if 
he strikes the right man for information and 
can get along slowly, but it sometimes hap- 
pens that a man, and a good man, too, has 
put on his coat under just such circum- 
stances. There is a general impression that 
all that is necessary is to lay brick like a 
bricklayer building a house, closely-built, well 
filled joints, with an outside facing, and as 
straight as if a plumb level had been applied. 
I can observe this system is extensively 
adopted, and I have no hesitation in saying 
it is entirely wrong, strictly from either an 
economical or safe standpoint. There is an 
old saying, “He that laughs last laughs best,” 
and it may be applied to the following inci- 
dent: During one meal hour three brick- 
layers came strolling through the foundry 
where I was building a 62-inch low-pressure 
cylinder for a marine engine; being built in 
brick work, it caught their eye in an instant, 
and a hearty laugh was raised with a few un- 
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assuming remarks about the style of brick 
work, and the bricklayer that built it. Of 
course, I excused their ignorance of the busi- 
ness, and took it as a joke than otherwise. 
One of them more forward than the others, 
came over to me and wanted to know where 
in h— is the bricklayer that built that, re- 
ferring to the mold. I politely told him and 
explained a few of the principal points con- 
nected with the mold; also giving him a 
gentle reproof and cautioning him never to 
pass any remarks about anything he was 
totally ignorant of it. He quietly turned 
around and told his companions that the 
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Fig.3 


principal scientific points of this brick work 
was the plastering of it on the inside, then 
sneaked quietly out of the foundry. They 
were amazed at the irregular ragged condi- 
tion of the brick work, it being so uneven 
and full of holes. I fancy it was their idea 
to have a good joke over their expedition. 
Loam molders have different ways of laying 
brick. I may classify them under three 
heads: The first I will call attention to is 
built with the view of making a strong and 
substantial brick work disregarding the 
principles of the art of molding, and adding 
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to the uncertainty of the results. In build- 
ing they fill up every joint with loam or mud, 
poured the mud in till it was level with the 
bricks. ‘The second method is not so bad, 
but there is a waste of time in building, and 
extra material used that is unnecessary. 
They try to build a very close structure, fill- 
ing most of the joints, especially on the out- 
side, with mud and often pour in fine cinders 
between. Let us look at this method in a 
scientific light. When you press a_ brick 
firmly down on the mud you are closing the 
pores of the material, and filling the outside 
joints with mud is a useless waste of time 
for no good purpose, besides taking more 
fuel to dry it. As for putting fine cinders 
in the joints it is better by far than having 
the joints solid with mud, still their presence 
keeps the mold from drying, and using them 
is unnecessary labor. These two methods 
must give way to more practical ideas. A 
glimpse at the Open Channel Loam Work 
will show which is the best for saving time 
and material, as well as for economy and 
simplicity. When a thorough loam molder 
lays brick it is done in the easiest way he 
can do it, there is no shoving, pushing or 
knocking down, nor any filling up of the up- 
right joints; he will also lay enough of 
mud just sufficient to make the usual course 
without wasting any. Any one that practice; 
this system will find he will do his work eas- 
ily and more of it with less material, means 
fuel in drying. Work accomplished 
quicker, and the vent has a better chance of 
getting away from the face of the mold and 
have a better tendency to insure a 
The illustrations will show you the 
open method I have reference to. Fig. 1 is 
what the nautical engineers call a steeple 
compound high-pressure cylinder; my reason 
for selecting this is to show where there is 
a large body of brick work, there would be 
a great difficulty in drying the mold if it was 
solid without injuring the other parts by 
burning. It will be noticed that by adopting 
the pigeon-hole method, as shown in the 
sketch, it will greatly relieve that heavy por- 
tion of brick work in drying as evenly as 
possible. Fig. 2 is a part of a mold showing 
the open joints on the outside of the courses. 
Fig. 3 shows a cross section of the same 
style of work; illustrating the open spaces in 
the inside between the bricks, thus making 
an open, continuous channel through all the 
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building, and it will be found to be perfectly 
strong enough for any purpose and a stronger 
mold than if the joints were filled with fine 
cinders. The reader will observe that 
when a course of loam or mud is put on the 
weight of the brick will certainly press it be- 
tween forming more protection to stand any 
pressure. I consider loose, fine cinders no 
protection to the building at all, but a use- 
less habit. A man in proportion as he is in- 
telligent makes a given force accomplish a 
greater task, and makes skill take the place 
of muscle. 





A Foundry Club. 


The P. Hayden Saddlery Hardware com- 
pany operate an extensive foundry estab- 
lishment in the city of Columbus, Ohio, that 
is in some respects unlike the average shop. 
In a previous issue we illustrated and de- 
seribed it, putting especial stress on the 
fact that no effort was apparently spared to 
made it as modern and complete a possible, 
among other noteworthy features being the 
fact of its having been constructed of glazed 


hollow tile, the same as used in some 
of the most modern office buildings. Re- 


cently a club was formed from among the 
molders in their foundry, which meets once 
a month. The idea, as expressed in a letter 
we have received from one of its officers, 
being “to promote social congeniality and 
papers read and discussed so as to 
bring those molders who have had 
practical experience in their lives in 
tact with clean, up-to-date, theoretical ideas 
to complete their foundry knowledge.” It is 
a splendid plan containing great possibili- 
ties, and one that might be appropriately 
copied in a great many establishments. 
Much of its success, however, is likely to de- 
pend upon the measure of support and sym- 
pathy extended to such a move by those 
who are at the head of, or in charge of, 
our foundry establishments. 

In this case, Mr. W. L. Hayden, the man- 
ager of the works, has been elected presi- 
dent of the club, while Mr. C. M. Scott, the 
foreman of their foundry, takes an active in- 
terest in its proceedings. Mr. Hayden has 
prepared a series of papers to be read at 
these meetings where they are discussed 
at length by the molders present, each one 
making such suggestions as he may think 
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best. It ean easily be seen that by this 
method a degree of interest in their shop 
and shop management, as well as_ the 
prosperity of the firm’s undertakings, would 
be encouraged in the niinds of the men to 
n degree that would be impossible in any 
other way. The first one of these papers we 
publish, and it can easily be imagined what 
a good effect it would have on the average 
molder or set of molders to have such a 
paper read in their presence by one who 
they respected. All of them participating in 
the discussion that followed: 


Foundry Discipline. 


With this subject in view we could fill a 
volume, but we will herein endeavor to 
touch those important matters that are in- 
valuable to a successful foundry business. 
The most important point to be brought be- 
fore us is the economy exercised in accom- 
plishing the best results. This can be over- 
done, for, by purchasing cheap material in 
some cases the expense in the end exceeds 
the difference in the original cost. For in- 
stance, it is better policy to expend 10 cents 
more in blacking a column, or any casting, 
saving 25 cents worth of cleaning labor, 
ihan to save 10 cents on cost of same, and 
cause the 25 cents to be put on your labor 
item at the end. Cheap articles do not al- 
Ways pay, though care and study will help 
the buyer to decide on the merits of any 
foundry supply. Of course, we 
are all aware that the matter of buying is 


necessary 
of great importance, especially in time of 
sinall margins and strong competition, but 
then there are a great many ways of 
economy that combine to make a clean and 
profitable business. Of the many methods 
that can be written about, we will mention 
that which seems to be of the most import- 
ance. In the first place, in justice to pur- 
chasers and manufacturers, all work shoul 
be carefully and thoroughly figured. If it 
were more frequently practiced it would 
climinate many losses sustained from neg- 
lected items of no seeming importance, 
Which in the end steal little by {ittle from 
the imaginary profits, so that when the fis- 
cal year has ended, we find it has added 
materially to the general expense. Many 


managers and superintendents relying on 


their own ability to compute costs, ete., do 
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not confer enough with their foremen to 
allow his freshened views by daily contact 
with the work, to help or correct that which 
in some cases can only be guess work. The 
head executive of any foundry would profit 
in many ways if he would converse on busi- 
ness matters with his foreman more than 
is frequently done. A foreme#n, being on 
constant watch for improvement and new 
modes to accomplish cheaper production, 
‘an give a great many managers important 
information for the benefit of his figuring 
anl financial results. Although in some 
cases he may be, as far as executive ability 
is concerned, far inferior. The business of 
a foundry-man is not a soft thing we know, 
but let us bear up with the fact that “there 
are others.” A foundry should be kept as 
orderly and free from obstruction as _ pos- 
sible. Under supervision of a good foreman 
this will be carried out by strict discipline 
at first, which, in time, will become the 
natural condition of affairs. All articles of 
daily use, such as clamps, wedges, lifters, 
ete., should have their appointed  placés 
when not in use for the smaller the article 
is, the more easily it is covered or lost, and 
when needed, the time consumed in finding 
causes great detriment to the daily out-put. 
The conditions of a jobbing foundry change 
daily, and this innumerable oppor- 
tunities to study the processes and practical 
results obtained. Another important feat- 
ure sometimes neglected and overlooked is 
the flask. The lack of substantial 
flasks often make a larger scrap pile than 
other contingencies that arise. A good fit- 
ting cope and drag, well pinned and barred, 
will do away with a great deal of chipping 
labor and _ shifted castings. When the 
money can be spared the iron flask in all 
staple sizes is the cheapest in the long run, 
then there is no warping and charred bear- 
ings and vents can be lighted with impun- 
ity. Iron flasks, when supplied in large 
numbers, amount to a much larger invest- 
ment than a wooden supply, but taking into 
consideration that when the wood flasks are 
gone all are gone, and, on the other hand, 
when the iron flasks are worn out or broken, 
it is worth its weight in scrap, the latter is 
economy. equipment in all depart- 
ments is economy, for where labor can be 
spared, the old adage holds good that “A 
penny saved is a penny earned.” This is 
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especially true in hard times. With an or- 
derly and well kept floor we can observe as 
the heat progress*s that the distribution of 
the iron in hand and bull ladles, is accom- 
plished with less danger of accident, and 
more speed, thus enabling a shorter heat 
and a longer day’s work in putting up 
moulds. In large work modern geared 
ladles are the only kind to insure steady 
feed’ and economical handling. Of course 
to this we add that careful inspection of the 
lining of the same cannot be overlooked, for 
if neglected or unskillfully done, it will 
sometimes put a foundry-man in a most 


trying position, ending often with a candi-, 


date for the scrap pile. Now that we have 
gone over a few of the many important 
things to be daily watched the rest will be 
left for future articles. 





How I Improved a Foundry. 





BY S. GROVES, M. E. 





ARTICLE IV. 


We no sooner got the 48 cupola in work- 
ing order, than jobs came in which tested 
the melting capacity to the utmost; the first 
of magnitude being a 15 ton helicalsplit gear, 
which had to be poured at the center core. 
It was necessary, therefore, to have a ladle 
capable of holding at least 18 tons. We 
had no time to build one, so the treasurer 
went out a-borrowing, and succeeded in get- 
ting the loan of a 22-ton steel casting ladle, 
with sliding door and operating lever at the 
bottom, for delivering the steel into ingot 
moulds—an excellent device for the purpose 
intended, since no skimming is needed, and 
clean metal only enters the mould. The 
tilting mechanism was of the old Nasmyth 
worm and wheel type; sure, but miser- 
ably slow in action, and prodigally wasteful 
of power. This immense ladle was hauled 
a distance of five miles, through the streets, 
at night, to avoid the street cars; an expen- 
sive task, but cost us nothing, as the lin- 
ing was heavily coated with metal—es- 
pecially the bottom, which upon being 


knocked out, gave us a pile of good scrap, 
equal in value to the cost of the hauling; 
a fact which points a moral to all good- 
natured and generous owners of mammoth 
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ladles. 


Never shall I forget the scene at 
the pouring of the casting, which was done 


from the top of the ladle. There were no 
less than four men on the hand wheel— 
using even a plank of lumber as an addi- 
tional lever! When about two-thirds of the 
metal had been poured into the mould, there 
was a sudden cry for help; the leading 
moulder had actually sprained the muscles 
of his thigh, in the effort to pull the hand 
wheel around against the enormous fric- 
tional resistance of the obsolete worm and 
wheel, and gear hub faces; due to the ex- 
pansion of the ladle shell and consequent 
lateral pressure of the lifting rod sides. 
Two additional men were sent to the wheel, 
and at last—after intense anxiety—lest the 
ladle should stick at the last moment, or 
the mould be strained, owing to possible in- 
ability to reverse the gearing at the critical 
moment, when the mould became full—the 
crisis was successfully passed, and the valu- 
able machinery casting turned out all right. 
The danger, however, scare, and severe nerve 
strain, involved in the use of such a cumber- 
some, unwieldly, unmechanical appliance 
added to the circumstances that castings of 
like magnitude were confidently expected 
right along—put an end to future borrowing. 
We designed the 18-ton ladle illustrated 
herewith. The main features are the 
trundle-geared operating mechanism, dual, 
renewable, pouring lips and hooped shell. 
The object of the shell bands is, to prevent 
abnormal, lateral expansion, with conse- 
quent crowding and binding of the lifting 
rods against the gear hubs; a point of su- 
preme importance, when it is remembered 
that the sticking of a ladle in the operation 
of pouring might mean the loss of a valu- 
able casting. No mechanical engineer, with 
any regard for his reputation, would think 
today of designing a large crane ladle with 
worm gearing, as the prime mover of the 
tilting mechanism—as the mechanical effi- 
ciency of the worm and worm wheel, is the 
lowest of all the known forms of gearing— 
since they consume by friction one-quarter 
to two-thirds of the power received. True 
it is safe, and the motion steady; but we 
have in the trundle gear a device of equal 
safety when rightly designed, much quicker 
in action than the worm, and which con- 
sumes very little power, by friction, when 
the pins are made to revolve; while the 


























objectionable “drop,” common to all crane 
ladles, may be reduced by this device to a 
ininimum. In fact, we have in the trundle 
pinion an ideal prime mover, and mode of 
motion. The only instance of trouble with 
a trundle-geared ladle that I have heard 
of, was in a case where the pins were de- 
fectively secured to the housings, and the 
trundle pinion itself placed on the second 
motion shaft instead of the first; subjecting 
it to the power caused by the compounding 
of the gears—and thus abrogating largely 
the mechanical advantages claimed. I well 
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moving horse cars and the swift electric ears 
of our modern streets. A further reference 
to the cut will show that the pouring lip 
consists of a raised piece, separate from the 
shell, but to which it is riveted. This lip 
is on both sides of the ladle, so that the 
metal can be poured from either side, and 
each is made separate from the main shell, 
with a view of renewal, when burnt off in 
the regular course of service. In a previous 
article I mentioned the fact that a five-ton 
ladle, borrowed, had been returned with a 
hole burned through the shell. This brings 
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remember the pleasure pictured on the face 
of a well known Pennsylvania consulting en- 
gineer, as he witnessed the rapidity with 
which one man at the “pilot” wheel, re- 
versed the ladle illustrated when about 12% 
tons of metal had been poured into a mould, 
and the foreman cried “Up!” Indeed, there 
is as much difference between a properly 
designed, trundle-geared crane ladle, and 


one fitted with the old Nasmythian worm 
gear, as there is between antiquated, slow- 





up the question of lining, and I hesitate not 
to assert that the custom in not a few foun- 
dries of lining comparatively large ladles 
with common clay wash, and fire clay only, 
is a most reprehensible practice. All crane 
ladles, five ton capacity and upwards, should 
be lined with split fire bricks 8x4x2. By 
this plan, not only is the danger of burn- 
ing the shell avoided, but the metal may 
be kept hot much longer, since the latent 
heat is not dissipated by radiation. It is 
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true that a brick lining is a laborious job; 
but it may be kept clean and intact a long 
while if a few handfuls of Kirk’s flux is 
sprinkled on the bottom and around the 
sides before tapping out the metal. This 
we found to be an excellent way of keep- 
ing our ladies clean and preserving the lin- 
ing. One of the most important points to 
be observed in the designing of ladles of 
magnitude is, the balancing of the cross bar 

so that when the ladle is full of metal it 
is the same distance from the top at all 
points of the circumference; by this pre- 
eaution the danger of splashing and burning 
through accidentally tilting is considerably 
reduced. Commending the twisted shackle, 
rigid cross bar, ete., to the judgment of the 
readers of THE FOUNDRY, as practical de- 
tails of a modern erane ladle, I conclude by 
referring to a device not embodied in the 
ladle deseribed, but which is worthy of the 
serious consideration of American Foundry- 
men, viz.: The “How” dividing plate, for 
abolishing skimming and ensuring clean 
iron. “When metal is poured: into a ladle, a 
boy holds a rectangular bar of iron across 
the mouth to drive back the scoria which 
floats on the surface, thus preventing it from 
entering the mould to the detriment of the 
easting.” In many German and English 
foundries this necessary evil of skimming 
has been entirely done away with. The 
ladle is made pear-shaped. Across the nar 
row end a movable dividing or skimmine 
plate is inserted, projecting above the top 
of the shell and deseending to near the bot- 
tom of the ladle, and is held in position by 
eyes, pins and cotters at the top and finger 
plates at the bottom. The plate consists of 
a latice, coated with clay and plumbago. 
The metal from the cupola is tapped into 
the broad side of the dividing plate, hence 
all the metal on the spout side of dividing 
plate has to pass underneath the same, thus 
retaining the scoria, ete., on the wide side, 
Steelworkers have long recognized the wis- 
dom of taking their metal from the bottom 
of their ladles. Foundrymen everywhere 
Will some day do » likewise. 





1D) nclose d find one . dollar ($1) for another 
year’s subscription of your journal, The 
Foundry; it is a good thing and I would 


not be without it. Yours truly, 
J. H. DALTON, 
Foreman Walburn-Swenson Co.. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Core Machine and System, 

Accompanying this article is an illustration 
of a new machine designed to facilitate the 
making of cores for foundry use. In accor- 
dance with the system now being almost 
generally adopted the cores run in eighths, 
allowing 5-16-inch for boring and the prints 
are 11-4 inches long, tapering 1-4 inch for 
cones. 

By the use of this machine, one box of 
one diameter and 12 inches in length is all 
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CORE MAKING MACHINE 


that is necessary for a core of any length; 
and 13 boxes-of different diameters are all 
that are necessary for all shafts ranging 
from 17-16 inches to 47-16 inches in diam- 
eter. The cores have a 3-8-inch square hole 
through the center, in which is placed a 
5-8-inch round rod, leaving the four corners 
for vent. Several different sizes can be 
pasted on a rod and all kinds of chamber 
































cores made to suit the pattern without any 
special boxes. 

The complete outfit includes the machine, 
13 core boxes, 13 iron cones for them, 15 
iron stop-off plates, patterns for dryers for 
1 7-S-inch cores and larger, 3-8-inch vent 
needle and cut-off. 

To operate the machine, the stop-off is 
raised to the point required by the length 
of the core to be made and the foot treadle 
pushed down. The box is placed in position 
and the foot lifted from the treadle, thus 
clamping the box. The apron can then be 
pulled down and the box rammed. When 
full, throw back the apron with surplus 
sand; lower the treadle, the box is unclamped 
and the core ready to roll out onto the plate. 
It will be seen that the operation is very 
simple and rapid. The machine is made by 
the Diamond Clamp and Flask Co., of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, who will upon application, 
furnish any additional explanation. 


Chimmie Powers in St. Louis. 


Tell you something about de times, an ole 
timers? Well, you set ’em up an’ I’ll tell you 
a ting or two. Gimme a “skee” Pettker an’ 
don’t gime any of dat squirrel brand, dis is 
goin’ to be cash; now have one wid me, dis is 
my birthday an’ I’m goin’ to blow this dime 
in, an’ bum me tobacco, but say, gimme a 
chew; tanks. 

Allens is got some work an’ dey put on four 
molders. Smith sent for me, but me labor 
ain’t on de market jus’ now an’ I didn’t go, 
but I see McKillops an’ Stapleton is back 
home an’ I been wonderin’ why Fitz an’ 
Frank Lanzittle is stayin’ away so long. Fitz. 
is gettin’ to be a reglar hobo caus’ dats two 
times he worked outer Allen’s. Speakin’ 
*bout McKillops ’minds me dat he’s good an’ 
stedy since he left here ’bout five years ago. 
’Twas reported dat he wus workin’ in Joliet 
den, but de knowin’ ones sed he wus in 
Dwight, takin’ de Keely cure. If dats so, den 
he oughter took Stapes wid him. 

Mike Connors, de spread-eagle orator, is a 
central figer at Timmerman’s, where der 
doin’ a little, an’ have good prospects fur de 
summer. Mike wus de leader of de foundry 
400 in his day, an’ is one of de very few 
molders dat got a “diploma.” His easy car- 
riage an’ graceful movements, a la Lord 
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Chesterfield, makes him poplar. De oder fel- 
lers in dat shop is gettin’ to be a reglar gang 
of “‘sisseys.”’ I unstan’ dey got a kroka set at 
de shop an’ plays at noon hour all ’cept Dick 
Powers, who reads his little Bible; say he’s 
de chaplin of de shop. 

Did you ever work fur Oscamayer w’en he 
wus gaffer at Rankins? Nit; well say, deres 
an’ ole guy dat wus a ded game sport, an’ 
dats no music. Us fellers use to shoot craps 
at noon, an’ w’en de blas’ wus on if it got dark 
on us Oscamayer would chase one of de 
helpers out to de storeroom fur a candle to 
make light. Mos’ foremen will fire men when 
dey fight in de shop, but dat wusn’t de way 
wid Henry. If two of his men started a 
scrap he would order all de doors locked so 
none of de scrapers could make his escape an’ 
spoil de fun. 

Speakin’ ’bout sports, reminds me of being 
at Todd’s last week. It wus noon time w’en 
I got dere an’ I seen about fifteen fellers on 
der knees in a circle I wondered what wus 
goin’ on, an’ w’en I got a little closer I heard 
Doluf say, “Come seven,” den Ten Broeck ses, 
“T got you, shoot de haf;”’ den I knew ’twas a 
game of craps. You kin get any kind of a 
game your after from dat gang. Mike Beg- 
ley ’s got astring of fightin’ dogs; Jack Carlin 
hatches game chickens, an’ I see Chimmie 
Judge is over dere; de same ole Judge, wears 
his hair cut short so you kin see de skars. He 
use ter folly de ring all de time until, as he 
ses, such men as Corbett an’ Fitzsimmons 
killed de sport wid der mouts; dats de reason 
he went back in de sand heap an’ gives his 
*tention to nuttin but gutter an’ celler fights. 

I see Todd’s is buildin’ a new shop on the 
back of de foundry, 200x70, an’ will be usel 
fer a machine, pattern and blacksmith shop. 
Wus talkin’ to Kid Mehlig an’ he ses Sparks 
changes his close at de shop now an’ every 
one is speculatin’ as to who the lady is. 

Two foundry companies failed las’ week, an’ 
every one was s’prised. Both of ’em wus 
what’s known among de molders as hog 
shops. Dey were de Phoenix an’ Pullis Bros. 
house shop. 

Jack Farris blew in town ’bout two weeks 
ago an’ soon ’sI seen him I knew business wus 
good in Springfield, ’caus he always comes 
here lookin’ fur work when biz is good dere. 
He held a hurried consultaton wid Paddy 
Cain, den dey both went in Doyle’s place, 
where I lost site of ’ém. 
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Say, I seen Hughy Gartland a few days ago. 
He’s outer de san’ heap fur de las’ two years 
in biz fur hiself. He’s a coar dealer in win- 
ter an’ peddles ice in de summer. ’Bout de 
ice he ses de rich man has it in de summer 
an’ de poor man has it in de winter. 

Speakin’ ’bout molders dats got outer de 
san’ heap ’minds me dat der several ’roun’ St. 
Louis, an’ mos’ of dem ’s got easy “graft.” 
Hank Cole an’ Mike Dunn ’s on de pliece 
force; Matt Maloney an’ Finnegan ’s on de fire 
department, an’ young Roddy dat wus killed 
*bout two mont’s ago at a fire, wus a molder, 
too. Billy Hart, dat wus run out of Memphis 
wid de yeller fever in ’79 along wid Billy 
O’Brine an’ Andy Bevens, is away up in G. 
He started in clerkin’ fur de M. P. R. R., an’ 
now he’s chief clerk of de auditin’ d’partment. 
He wus a stedy feller an’ didn’t lick up booze 
like de rest of us, an’ there’s George Conway; 
he got to be shippin’ clerk at Dutroes after 
he cum back from Moberly, where he wus 
city marshal. Now he’s clerkin’ in de treas- 
ury d’partment at Washington, D. C.; an’ dere 
’s Cholly James, if anybody asts you; he’sa 
sky guide, dat is he ’s a preacher; he’s got 
charge of a little church out at Webster, a lit- 
tle station on de “Frisco.’”’ He wus a studious 
feller, though; he use ter have a little book 
wid him an’ wus readin’ it mornin’ noon an’ 
nite. He use to have long talks wid Harry 
Graff, too; an’ I guess dat helped him out 
some, ’caus I un’stan’ Harry studied fur de 
ministry, an’ say, dere ’s Mike Ratchford, but 
I los’ track of him lately, but he run fur de 
legislature a few years ago an’ wus elected. 
He had a couple of bills passed while dere, 
but dey never amounted to much. One of 
"em wus to compel bosses in big stores to fur- 
nish chairs fur salesladies; dat wus a ded let- 
ter, though; de bosses furnished de chairs all 
right, but w’en a lady sot down she got fired. 

Did I ever know Alex. Cairns? Sure ting; 
but he b’longs in Burlington. I ain’t seen him 
fur a long time; de las’ I herd of him he wus 
de green sand editor of a paper, an’ a 
little while b’fore that I hear he los’ one of 
his legs in a accident. Dick Walsh is teachin’ 
de young idea in de Rock Island shop in Chi- 
cago. Jack and Tony Powers, two of his for- 
mer pupilsin Litchfield, is takin’ another 
course under him up dere, an’ I hear “Scrant’” 
Hartman is dere to. I wus standin’ down at 
de bridge a few days ago an’ I seen Jack Hart 
comin’ over frum East St. Louis, an’ I thought 


to myself right away he’s been over in de rail- 
road yards looking fur de box car he cum to 
town in b’fore he took charge of de Mizzoo, 
but I hear since dat he’s workin’ over in de 
Mallable. I thought scrap wus cheap, but I 
must be wrong. Say Pettker, blow yerself; 
set out two big uns, an’ advertise yer biz. 
Now gimme a little water b’fore I die in yer 
house. S. E. ATTLE. 





Mr. Edgar C. Seebohm, the representative 
sent to South Africa by J. A. Fay & Kegan 
Co., the celebrated manufacturers of wood- 
working machinery of Cincinnati, Ohio., had 
a close call recently at Johannesburg, where 
he was sent to install some machinery for 
his company, and as a consequence writes 
to suggest that a change be made in the 
pattern of the column of his company’s band 
mill, as he had difficulty in getting it through 
the custom house; the Boers taking it for a 
large cannon or some sort of a machine gun 
and wanting to confiscate it. Mr. Seebohm 
says that it took any amount of talking to 
convince them that it was a part of a band 
mill, and are even now a little skeptical as 
to its being what he claims, and ride past 
every hour or so to watch the progress made 
in its erection. He is afraid they may yet 
make up their mind it is some kind of a wea- 
pon of war and take it and him with it; as 
they wanted to run him in for blowing his 
bicycle whistle, and did in fact run in the 
whistle. He experiences great difficulty in 
procuring the necessary labor to erect the 
mii as the Kaffirs have all left for their 
homes in expectancy of war; the indication 
being that the whole of South Africa will 
form a combination against the English. 





It is little things like the following that 
causes the average manufacturer to smile 
all over and feel good-natured towards all 
the world: 

Greencastle, Ind., February 13th, 1896. 
Buffaio Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen—We purchased through N. O. 
Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., one of your 
No. 8 Blowers and are running it with an 8- 
horse engine made by the James Leffel & Co., 
Springfield, Ohio., and the blower gives us 
perfect satisfaction, running light and giving 
good pressure; we poured an 8,000-pound 
casting, melting 9,000 pounds of iron in 53 
minutes, with 60 pounds steam and without 
crowding the blower; our cupola is 44 inches 
diameter. Yours truly, 

— “LE FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
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Furnished with Combined Adjustable Bed and Countershaft where desired, 
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DO YOU mto(RANES? 








WE MAKE CRANES eo 


- ASK FOR OUR PRICES ON CRANES 


With our aaa tools we make Flange Pipe 
; at low cost. Let us name you prices when 
you require 


Ee ey HUB OR FLANGE PIPE AND FITTINGS. 

| A | We may be able to supply them to you at 
te q , less than your cost...... 

Ra 


The Addyston Pipe and Steel Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 






“HANSON & VAN WINKLE = 
= COMPANY.~ SS = 
NEWARK,N.J. LZ 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK 
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BROWN && SHARPE MEG. (0. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SANITARY CLOSETS 
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Very little danger of getting out of order or of being obstructed by waste 
or other substances. 
Comparatively little water is required, and the total cost for repairs in our 


Millett’s Patent 
Core Oven 
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THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 
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No Foundry using small Cores can 
afford to be without it. 


Over one hundred and fifty in use. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE GIVING 
NAMES OF THOSE USING THEM. 





For Sale by J. W. PAXSON & CO, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY. 


ALUMINUA, 
Cowles Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 
AIR AOISTS. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill. 


BARROWS, TRUCKS, ETC. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing, Mich. 


BLOWERS. 
Buffale Forge Co., Buffalo. N. Y. 
Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, Ind. 
Garden City Fan Co. Chicago, IIls. 
Root, P. H. & F. M. Company, Connersville, Ind. 
Sturtevant Company, The B. F., Boston, Mass 
Wilbraham Baker Blower Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRONZES. 
Cowles Electric Smelting and Aluminum Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 
CAARCOAL. 
Springfield Facing Co., Springfield, Mass. 
COKE. 


Washington Coal and Coke Co., 7 Wood St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


CORE COMPOUNDS. 
American Glutrose Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stewart, W. H., 182 Front St., New York. 
Vreeland Tompkins, Jersey City, N. J. 


CORE OVENS. 
Millett Core Oven Co., Brightwood, Mass. 
CORE OVBN CARS. 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Foundry OutfittIng Co., Detroit Mich. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Chicago. 
CRANBS. 
Addyston Pipe and Steel Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Craig Ridgway & Sons, Coatesville, Pa. 
Harrington, E., Sons & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phenix Iron Works Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Shaw Electric Crane Co. 
Wm. Sellers Co. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Il. 
CRUCIBLES. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
McCullough-Dalzell Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Taylor Crucible Co., Robt J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CUuUPOLAS. 
Foundry Outfitting Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 
Springfield Cupola Co., Springfield, O. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill. 
FIRE-BRICK. 
Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Garden City Sand Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Obermayer Company, The S., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Paxson, J. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith Foundry Supply Company, The J. D., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
FLEXIBLE SAAFTS. 
Stow Flexible Shaft Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, IIl. 
FOUNDRY LADLES. 
Foundry Outfitting Co., The, Detroit. 
Obermayer Company, The S., Cincinnati, Ohte. 
Paxson & Co., J. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron Works Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Smith Foundry Supply Company, The J. D., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ills 


FOUNDRY PLANS. 


Foundry Outfitting Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ills 


FOUNDRY SUPPLIES. 
Cleveland Facing Mill Co., Cleveland O. 
Springfield Facing Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Foundry Outfitting Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey City,N J. 
Garden City Sand Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Obermayer Company, The §S., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Paxson & Co., J. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith Foundry Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


IRON BUILDINGS. 


Berlin Iron Bridge Company, East Berlin, Conn, 
Wrought Iron Bridge Company, Canton, Ohio. 


IRON FILLER. 


D. N. Clark & Co,, Shelton, Conn. 
Vreeland Tompkins, Jersey City, N. J. 


MANGANESE AND SILICON. 
Cowles Electric Smelting and Aluminum Co., Lock 
port, N. Y. 
MOLDING MACAINBS. 


Pridmore, H. E., Chicago, I. 

Tabor Mfg. Cempany, 39 Cortlandt st., New York 
Taylor, Wilson Co., Allegheny, Pa. 

The Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 


MOLDING SAND. 
E. M. Ayers, Zanesville, O. 
Foundry Outfitting Co., The, Detroit. 
Garden City Sand Co., Chicago, Lil. 
Paxson & Co., J. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATTERA PILLETS. 
Canton Fillet Co. Canton, Ohio. 


PATTERN MAKERS. 
The Gobeille Pattern Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PATTERN MAKERS SUPPLIES. 
Frank H. Clement Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
The J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Milwaukee Foundry Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
SAND SIFTERS. 
Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, Wilson & Co. Allegheny, Pa. 


SAND BLAST. 
Goodrich, & Co., F. A., Detroit, Mich. 


SNAP FLASKS. 
Diamond Clamp & Flask Co , Richmond, Ind. 
Green & Co., C. H., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SPRUE CUTTERS. 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 


TROLLEY TRACKS. 
Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


TUMBLING BARRELS. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Paxson & Co., J. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ills. 
Whiting Foundry Equiprient Co., Harvey, Ills. 


VBNTILATOR IRONS. 
Delvin, Thos. & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pittsburg Open Hearth Barrow 











Weight 160 lbs. The heaviest and strongest barrow made. Ironed with half inch iron. 
Cast iron shoes bolted on legs. The only barrow that will stand carrying pig iron or billets. It 
will be noticed by referring to dimensions below that the barrow, though so very heavy, is very 
compact, so the load is easily managed. Furnished with 40 1b. Cast Iron Wheel. Can only be 
used by strong men. 

DIMENSIONS. 
Handle 54 inches long. Length of Iron Work on top, 34 inches. 
Telegraph name Scurvy. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


We make a large line of Steel and Wood Barrows and Warehouse 
Trucks. 


LANSING WHEELBARROW CO., Lansine, micu. 


AIR + COMPRESSORS 


High Grade ya hienesage 


Compressors we WORK 
Site “Yee re kal Be vom 


Ingersoll- | 
Sergeant MP Sand Blasts 
Drill Co. a Lifting Castings, 


Buildi ‘ ‘ iti 
Havemeyer Building, HS Placing Cores in Position, etc. 
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“Columbus” Steel Tubular Wheelbarrow, 











Made throughout of the best quality of high grade steel. Tray stamped without joint, seam or rivet, with edge 
bound over steel rod. Handles, Legs and Wheels the strongest put upon Tubular Barrows. 


Made in nine different sizes. Largest manufacturers in the United States of TUBULAR BARROWS, 
STEEL CHARGING BARROWS and WOODEN BARROWS of every variety. Write for cata- 
logue to 


The Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Co, 


LINCOLN STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


STOVER’S IMPROVE.D 


E.XHAUST 
TUMBLING 
BARREL 


The Stover Egg Shaped Barrel does double 
the work of any other with less noise and power. 


It gives the contents a double motion or action—from ends to center and from side to center— 
causing a thorough mixing and rubbing together of all the parts contained therein, cleaning and 
polishing the contents better and quicker than any other form of barrel. 

Sent on 30 days approval to any responsible manufacturer of light castings, malleable iron 
wire nails, or any other small articles that require cleaning and polishing. 

For full particulars, address, 


Stover Manufacturing Co. 
205 RIVER STREET, 
The FOUNoRy. | FREEPORT, ILL 
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DO YOU MAKE YOURS? 


rv", =F 


In his paper read before the September meeting of the Western Foundrymen’s 
Association said: “The ordinary chaplets for which almost every foundry used to 
rely on the blacksmith nearest at hand, which has probably been the cause of 
more castings being discarded and patched up than any other thing of their size 
are now being made by special methods and presented in a far superior condi- 
tion, besides being placed on the market at a price that would not keep a black- 
smith in tobacco, at the same time there are many foundries that still insist on 
making their own inferior Chaplets.” 


JOHN PETTIGREW ~~ 


Superintendent of the Illinois Steel Company’s foundry, at Joliet, Ills. said at 
the same meeting on this subject: “It is only about six months ago that I first 
bought factory-made chaplets. We were making our own chaplets and lost a 
great many castings from their not being properly made. After we had bought 
the first lot for, I think, 60 cents a hurdred, I commenced +o figure up the list 
of those we had made and found it had been at least $2.50 and besides were not 
as good an article.” 

WE KEEP ALL KINDS IN STOCK. 


Cleveland Chaplet & Mfg. Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Boutelle’s Improved Snap Flask’; 


FOR HEAVY WORK. 


A 


Send for Circulars and Price List, 


L. W. BOUTELLE, 





PATENTED JULY 17, 1894. 


NO STRAINING OF WORK. 














Eberhardt’s 
Patented 
Sprue or 
Gate Cutter 


WILL STAND 
50 YEARS 
OF 
WORK 


<> 





Floor Space Price Low 
SAND = 
TIME 

MONEY Send to 








GOULD & EBRHARDT, “\*** 


ORANGE, .MASS. 
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: Keep’s Test” a 
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K eepspeet L038 Testing Machine Marte by WJ. Keep 
No's 


3399754 = AUIBTS Betroit Mich = 





HERE IS WHAT ONE LARGE CONCERN SAYS:-IT HAS PAID THEM, WHY NOT YOU? 


Derroit, Micu., March 31st, 1896. 
Mr. W. J. Keep, City: 


Dear Sir: We have regulated our foundry mixture by “Keep’s Test” during the 
past year, and can recommend it in highest terms. We know exactly what we are doing and 
can keep our castings of uniform quality. We find that .160 inches per foot the best shrinkage, 
and have been able to keep the average strength of a test bar 44 inch square and 12 inches long 
at 450 pounds, Very truly yours, 

LELAND & FAULCONER MFG. CO., 
H. M. Leann, Vice-President. 


To SAVE MONEY iss OW. J. KEEP, Detroit, Mich. 


i) Q) The ABC of Iron 


The best book for foundrymen published. 


It is issued in handsome cloth binding, and 
Ad S gives much valuable matter on how to reduce 
- | cost of mixtures, and on grading and number- 


That’s what ing of pig-iron. 
some of the 


HUSSMAN clei $2.00 
CRUCIBLES*” NOW $1.00. 


NOW! A few years ago, could not 
say so truthfully. We defy Order Now of 


competition in quality and durabillty. We , 
se Choicest CEYLON PLUMBACO ({ 
sens can sell you the best for Facings. Foundry Publishing 0, 
Try us. Send for testimonials. 
HUSSMAN CRUCIBLE CO sateen 
810 Commercial Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. DETROIT, - ‘ MICH. 
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PATTERNS FOR CASTINGS. 








en 

ANYTHING, from a Toy Pistol to a Steel Plant. ees 

Largest Pattern Works in the World. aS 

The Gobeille Pattern Co., Cleveland, 0. paES 

. eS 

a 
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PATENTED NOV. 141m, 1693. 


Write for Samples and Discounts 





Pe i td | 


Should use none but the BELDING PAT- 
altern 4 ers an oun er ENT LEATHER FILLET, the only one 
made scientifically correct. Quickly applied to 


any corner, straight surface, single or compound curves, wood or iron, without nails orclamps. Once used, always used. 
Send sample order, Proper Discounts will be Allowed You. 


THE CANTON FILLET CO. Canton, Ohio. 








HIS is our ADJUSTABLE 
CLAMP. The Most Con- 
venient thing possible in any 
foundry. We also manufacture 











a large line of Rapping Plates, 
Lifting Screws, Etc. 





Pattern Letters and Figures, Flask Clamps and gg ner Fillet 
Cutters, Universal Trimmers, Dowel Pins, Etc. 


Milwaukee Foundry Supply Company, "wis!" 
rane. M es LDIN G MACHI NES cao 











TEE ADAMS COMPANY, DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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| Stow Mea. Co. 
$5 BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 











— Stow FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


DOES ANYTHING pyc’, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC- sm 


™ Pocket mf 
Kod ak. DRILLING, ETC, “a 


PORTABLE EMERY GRINDER 











Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pietures, 144 x 2, - $5.00 
. 1.5 


Developing and Printing Outfit, . 50 This tool is almost indispensible for cleaning and 
grinding heavy castings, buffing and polishing all metals 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, and glass. It runs Emery Wheels, either flat or on edge. 


Hundreds in use giving perfect satisfaction. 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Jor two 2-cent stamps. 


Write for Catalogue and Price List. 














MEXICAN 
GRAPHITE 
FOUNDERS’ 
WASH ~—* 


The guaranteed equal of any Silver Lead Facing. Applied with hanc, shake- 
bag, or brush. Mixed in water, it makes A Perfect:Wash for cores and dry sand 
work. Made from the pure product of our Graphite mine in Mexico, owned and oper- 
ated by ourselves. This Facing is our specialty and is in use in over 900 foundries in 
the United States and Canada. It will save you over $5.00 per barrel in first cost 
alone, and is submitted subject to your entire approval. 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE Co. 


Graphite Mines— Office and Factory— 
TORRES, SONORA, MEXICO. SAGINAW, MICH, U. &. A. 


NOTE.—Don't fail to ask us for some pencils. They are the finest in the world, 
reg bend a them for gratuitious distribution, and esteem it a pleasure to supply them 
est. 
At a low estimate the world’s production is 700,000,000 pencils annually. Nearly 
every high grade“pencil, and over half of all the pencils made (over 350,000,000 per 
year) are made from our Mexican Graphite. 
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Cur 636, 
Gey Derick. 




















r AMERICAN HOIST. & DERRICK CO. 
\ ST. PAUL, MINN. 














YARD DERRICKS! 


The savings of a first-class Yarp DErrick 
compared with its cost are at the ratio of 16 to 1. 
Odds are 16 to 1 it will pay you to invest. 
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AUTHORITIES SPECIALISTS 
ON IN 


DERRICKS HOISTS 


























AMERICAN... 
Hoist & Derrick @mpany 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO—60 S. Canal St. 
CINCINNATI—Carew Bldg. 
NEW YORK—Havemeyer Bldg. 








FOR FIRES. 
CAR LOTS DELIVERED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE US. 


Our CHARCOAL FACING For 


IS UNLIKE ANY OTHER. 
IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO KNOW ABOUT IT. 


SPRINGFIELD FACING @. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHARCOAL 


BRASS FOUNDRIES | 


















CUPOLA BLOCKS, FIRE SAND, FIRE 
CLAY, FIRE MORTAR, KAOLIN 


AND ALL FIRE MATERIAL REQUIRED 
FOR FOUNDRY PURPOSES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices. 


88 Van Dyke Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“Smooth On Gores 


A liquid compound for making cores. 

Prepared ready for use to mix with the sand, for Lance and Smaux Corgs. 
Intricate cores can be made with our rods. 

Will not absurb moisture and will keep any length of time. 

Are hard, strong and will bake with clean, sharp corners. 

i All castings will be true to core size. 

Will not blow or sputter. 

Works with new or old sand. 

Try it and be convinced. 

Send for circular and sample. 


“Smooth On Castings 


Will stop a hole steam tight or Repair a defect in CastingsZand often save 
100 times its cost in time and money in repairing defects in Cast Iron 
Patterns or other Castings ‘ ° ‘ ‘ é ‘ ° 


VREELAND TOMPKINS, “tient, * Jersey ciry, w. 3 


| Used by the Principal Foundries in the U. S. 


Prepared ready for use in LIQUID FORM 

| to be mixed with the regular core sand. The 

’ W ry cores are DAMP-PROOF and do not absorb 

Vi | moisture. SPUTTERING and BLOWINC by 

¢ S | reason of damp cores are avoided. The cores 

po HARDER, FIRMER and STRONCER 

_ than can be made by any other process and 

»LIQU i D.. | cost less to make. They can be set at any time 

| and EASILY CLEANED FROM THE CAST- 

| INC. Send for our descriptive pamphlet with 
| Prices and directions for use. 


W. H. STEWART, 


So.e Manuractuner, 


182 Front Sr. NEW YORK. 











rtace 
** SMOOTH ON” 







LIQUID 











(org Com™ 




















ARATUS 
HOT BLA a TING. 


> GARDEN CITY FAN CO. 


Ee, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MANUFACTURER? LAA ENS ce se ‘ 






DUDLEY ENGINEERING CO., 39 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK 
EASTERN AGENTS 
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Diamond-Huntington_o» 
sk 


DIAMOND—= 
MACHINE CO. 


SIDE VIEW 








Suspension Grinder 


ESPECIALY ADAPTED TO FOUNDRIES. 


THIS MACHINE is unsurpassed 
as adry grinder. Itis practically noise- 
less, does not jar the building, is light 
and springy to the touch, the emery 
wheels wear true down to the flanges; 
the work does not bump on the wheel, 
and can be cut down by it quicker than 
on any other style of grinder. We have 
testimonials from many manufacturers 
as to its good qualities, which we will 
send .o anyone interested on receipt of 
their business card. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





















- (Trade Mark.) 


The Universal Liquid Core Compound 


Patented in the United States, England, 
France and Belgium, 


years’ experience. 
Pennsylvania Railroad foundry at Altoona and 
other large foundries for the past three years 
with the most satisfactory results. 

It is cheaper than any other compound in 


never varies in quality. 

Makes the most difficult cores for iron or 
brass of any size. 

The cores come out easily and leave the cast- 
ings smooth. 


other material in use and makes no offensive 
smell or smoke. 


Will Never Blow the Castings. 


AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS 


Orrice: PENN MUTUAL BUILDING, 
No. 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


-GLUTROSE 


LUTROSE was invented and is manufac- | 
tured by a practizal foundryman of many | 
It has been used in the | 


use, takes the place of all other materials and | 


Will let the air and gases off from a core | 
which is difficult to vent, better than any | 





A. SORCE, JR, M. E. 
ot 


ADVISES and Reports 
on 





Foundry Practice | 
| and Equipment 


ut 


1533 
Marquette Bldg., 


| fe— Chicago, Ill. 






























THE 


| o1aMoN CLAMP & FLASK eo 


ee ‘RICHMOND, IND. U. S. A 

: ; MaNuFACTURERS oF ae So 
Pattern SHoP 8 Founory Suppuics: 

SEND -ForR: “SAMPLES. 














T HE CELEBRATED 


y) LAE: SNAP. ELASRR 


‘OVER 5,000 NOW. IN USE 
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ROCK BOTTOM PRICES, DISCOUNT 50% We keep all sizes on hand and your 


order will be at the depot in one hour 
after we receive it. We can give you 
choice in style of latch (automatic or plain). Fittings all malleable iron. 


Send for our telegraph cipher code and DIAMOND CLAMP & FLASK CO. 


description of our new Diamond Core Machine 
for standard cores. RICHMOND, IND. 








THE CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT GO, =» THE NATIONAL 
a= _-Plexible SELF-LOCKING VENTILATOR IRONS 






















Shafts 
S UNDER AN 
Pe) 
— 
5 2 Improved Process, 
6 P P 
hw a insuring great mS: 
2 » strength and in-| FF 
o 4 creased durability. 
.3 WARRANTED 
a THE BEST 





Superior Shafts 
for all purposes. PATENTED JANUARY 15, 1689. 
Also special 





For Foundries, Annealing Shops, BlacksmitheShops, Dye 
Houses, Abattoirs, Medical Colleges, Weave Sheds, Green 
Tools |Houses, Rolling Mills, Glass Works and all places where 
and Appliances. | Ventilators are used. 
| Simple, always in order and always Locked, whether open 
or closed; no slamming. 


and standard 


~~ 
te 
Min 


Send for | 
Catalogue —Manufactured and fer Sale by— 


| THOMAS DEVLIN & CO. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT on ee 


Nos. 142-144 Ontario St. CHICAGO, ILL. Cineuian Sent on sere: 
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Pattern Makers 


Your attention is called to our 


wee DOUDIE Revolving Circular Saw 


With combined Ripping, Cross-Cutting 
and Beveling Table, cut of which 
appears herewith. When in need of 
machinery we trust you will permit us 
to hear from you. 


A. FAY & CO., 


526 to 546 West Front Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








No. 1 Hand Planer and 





Jointer sam. 

8, 12, 16, 20, 24 or 30 in. 
wide, with extra long 
table and patent adjust- 
able beveled fence. We 
have a complete line of 
machinery for working 
wood and will be pleased 
to submit estimates to 
those desiring them. 


THE ECAN CoO., 


417 to 437 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





MACHINERY 
FOR 
FLASK 

AND | 
PATTERN 
MAKERS 




















We are the Largest 
Manufacturers of 


having them, no matter who they buy of. 


Second—Making them in such large quantites and using the most improved machinery 


enables us to sell them cheap. 





C. H. GREEN & CO. 





SNAP FLASKS 


IN THIS COUNTRY, FOR TWO REASONS. 
First—Our Flask has been found to be the best in the market and foundrymen insist upon 





That is all there is to it— 


QUALITY and PRICE. 


Made by skilled mechanics out 
of the best kiln-dried lumber and 
with all malleable iron fittings. 


If you desire discounts, write us 
and mention The Foundry. 


1400 
GRAPE 
STREET. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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sSDIXON’S€ 


MACIC 
NUMBERS 
FOR FACINCS 


--604 = 2441 -- 


III i Si i Si i i Me @ SS SS Si Si Si Si i Si 


1. Both have a record of over 20 years. 














2. We can refer you to shops of renown, east, west, north and south, as to the 
merits of these two numbers. 


3. For flat molding we recommend 604. With a dusting of charcoal it prints 
back perfectly. 


4. For dry sand and core work, use five parts 604 and three parts powdered char- 
coal. Dip the small work and paint the large. 


on 


For green sand work use 2441. It has a good body, lays on well with the 
brush, “slicks” well and will not run before the metal. 2441 is alsoa 


good shake-bag facing. 


6. 604 and 2441 are each six cents per pound. With one barrel of each you will 
be equipped for flat-molding, dry sand work, green sand work and loam 
work. Barrels contain 200 pounds each. 





iA By using these facings there will be less delay, less need of tumbling, and a 


greater percentage of good work and smooth castings with the desired 
color and finish. 


CAN WE SEND YOU SAMPLES? 


Jos. 4ixon Crucible €o. 


<a JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Telephone 
“Tain 5102.” 





We are 
Search- 


ing 








Every nook and. . 
corner of the... . 
Foundry World .. 
for orders, and... 





__ Pee 
we are getting... 





our share...... 


| 


Molding Sand, Fire Brick, 


CUPOLA LININGS, FACINGS, 
RIDDLES, BRUSHES, BELLOWS 
CRUCIBLES and GENERAL 
FOUNDRY SUPPLIES 





semen 


























We handle and keep constantly in stock in our Chicago Yards, a 
full stock of material to meet the foundrymen’s wants at all times, al- 
ways giving a guarantee as to quality and price. 





Write us and let us send you our book containing some valuable information. 


The Garden City Sand Co. 


1010 SECURITY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





sy 









































